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POLITICAL RATE-MAKING 

In the consolidated classification, as prepared by 
the Consolidated Classification Committee, under 
the Railroad Administration, and submitted by the 
Railroad Administration ‘to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its advice, the carriers pro- 
posed a certain mixing rule, known as Rule 10. Pre- 
sumably it was what the Railroad Administration 
wanted—at least it was what the Consolidated 
Classification Committee wanted. The Commis- 
sion, after exhaustive hearings over the country, in 
which every phase of the proposed rule was dis- 
cussed by everybody who had anything to say, 
afirmatively approved the proposed rule. Now the 
new consolidated classification has been filed with 
the Commission by the Railroad Administration 
and the rule, as at first proposed and as approved 
by the Commission, has been modified. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, “Why?” 

We are satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the change was brought about through pressure 
brought to bear by western and southern interests 
through their senators and representatives in Wash- 
ington—notably Senator Johnson, of California. 
This may be called “political pull” or it may not 
be. It is certainly political in the sense that it is 
influence exerted through legislative representa- 
tives whose motives are, usually, to do what their 
constituents want for the sake of their votes, and 
not necessarily to solve questions of this sort on 
their merits. But whatever it may be called, it is 
Wrong and unfair. 

We say this without expressing any opinion or 
necessarily even entertaining one as to the merits 
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of the rule that has been modified. We simply say 
that the way to test a rule of this sort is by the 
kind of proceeding conducted by the Commission. 
It is the method provided by law and obviously 
the proper one. After the body created for the pur- 
pose of passing on questions of this kind has de- 
cided, it *is subversive of the public welfare for — 
those who may be able to do so to exert their power 
in secret and bring about a change, regardless of 
the merits of the contftoversy and necessarily with- 
out giving those on the other side a chance to act 
also. This is rate-making by politics and nothing 
else. We do not know on just what officials of the 
Railroad Administration this influence was exerted 
but whoever yielded to it is guilty of a breach of 
propriety, in our opinion. Of course, the Rail- 
road Administration has the right, under its war 
power, to put anything it pleases into the classi- 
fication, to hold hearings or not, or to change its 
mind after hearings have been held and the case 
decided. But it had adopted the proper method 
in asking the Commission to pass on the question 
and when, because of the pressure we have spoken 
of, it departs from the advice given by the Com- 
mission, it is not acting well. If we may be al- 
lowed to. point a moral, we say that this is a fair 
illustration of what would happen constantly under 
continued government operation or government 
ownership of the railroads. 

As we have said, the Railroad Administration has. 
the power to do anything it pleases in this matter, 
regardless of the advice of the Commission, but 
what of the Commission? It is reported that in 
making this modification, representatives of the 
Railroad Administration consulted the Commission: 
or individual members of it and received consent, 
or approval, or acquiescence, whatever it might be 
called. -It seems obvious that if it were consulted 
in this matter the proper course for the Commis- 
sion, in order to preserve its dignity and self-re- 
spect—even if it did not wish to get into a contro- 
versy with the Administration—would be to re- 
frain from stultifying itself by agreeing to a modi- 
fication of something it had approved in its formal 
report—especially in view of the fact that the modi- 
fication was brought about by secret means, with- 
out additional evidence or argument—and to tell 
the representatives of the Administration that it 
could not, of course, prevent the doing of the thing 
proposed and did not wish to make trouble, but 
that it must stand’ by its approval of the rule as 
expressed in its report made after hearing evidence 
and argument. For it to do anything else would 
give the Railroad Administration an excuse for 
doing as it has done—the excuse that its course was 
approved by the Commission. 

It may be possible that individual members of 
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the Commission were consulted by the Adminis- 
tration, but the record of the Commission itself 
seems clear in the matter. Not wishing to do any- 
one an injustice and wishing to present all the facts 
in the case, the editor of The Traffic World wired 
Commissioner Clark, telling him that it was re- 
ported that the Commission had approved the modi- 
fication of the rule and asking him to give the facts. 
He replied as follows: 

“In order to guard againgt exceeding the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, the Commission’s 
classification representative was consulted in check- 
ing the consolidated classification. Aside from that 


and authorizing the filing on short notice for rail- 


roads not under federal control, the Commission 
has taken no action and expressed no opinion re- 
garding the consolidated classification since the is- 
suance of its report.” . 


RATE RELATIONSHIPS 


In the making of plans for the return of the rail- 
roads to private control there is one phase of rate- 


making that should not be overlooked. It would 
seem, not only as a proper economic theory, but as 
a necessity because of specific situations, that to the 
Commission, in the new law, should be given the 
same power over relationships or unjust discrimi- 
nation after federal control as the government has 
had under federal control. 

Prior to the period of federal control the Com- 
mission held that a carrier was not guilty of unjust 
discrimination in violation of section three of the 
act to regulate commerce unless it served both 
points involved, either by its own rails or by joint 
rates with other carriers. Under federal control, of 
course, this rule has had no application because 


the government controlled all the carriers, and op- - 


erated them as a unit, and unjust discrimination 
can result only from the fact of competition. If the 
carriers are returned to private control without 
this phase of the situation being taken care of, there 
will be some—perhaps many—relationships de- 
stroyed by orders of the Railroad Administration 
that cannot be restored by the Commission be- 
cause the carriers serving a point alleged to be dis- 
criminated against are controlled by different own- 
ers and there are no joint rates. The present rela- 
tionships may be all right, in these cases, under 
federal control, but under private control they may 
be all wrong and serious injustice that cannot be 
remedied may result. 

If Congress gives power to the Commission to 
publish minimum rates, the situation we are dis- 
cussing will be taken care of, but if not the Com- 
mission should be permitted, in finding unjust dis- 
crimination, to consider that all the railroads of the 
United States are a united whole for the considera- 
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tion of any relationship destroyed by orders o! the 
Railroad Administration. If the Commission gets 
the power to establish minimum rates or is permit- 
ted, in making findings of unjust discrimination, 
to consider the railroads as a united whole, ,then 
reduction in a rate could be suspended at the re- 
quest of competing shippers. It might be better 
for the country if all reductions in rates were pro- 
hibited for one year after the railroads go back to 
private control, unless permission is.to be given to 
the carrier by the Commission to make such re- 
duction. Carriers may be anxious to reduce certain 
rates so as to get business, and if a certain carrier 
reduces rates that were advanced by the Railroad 
Administration, competing points not served by the 
same carriers should also have reductions if their 
rates had been equally advanced by the Railroad 
Administration. 


COMMISSION JURISDICTION 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission rightly 
judges as to the limitations of its powers under the 
present law, there would seem to be room for en- 
largement of its jurisdiction. Either this or the 
creation of another agency would seem wise, and 
all friends of the Commission as the one regulating 
body will, of course, unite in the belief that to it 
should be given the power, if any is to be given. 

In the case of the Solvay Process Company 
against the D. L. & W. and others (reported in 
The Traffic World of November 22) the Commis- 
sion, through Mr. Daniels, reiterates its position 
that it may not give commercial conditions first, 
consideration—as it was requested in this case by 
Secretary Redfield to do—but must confine itself to 
the consideration of “just and reasonable” as it has 
interpreted the language of the act. 

We are expressing no opinion on the merits of 
this particular case but we can conceive of many 
situations that might arise to make consideration 
of commercial conditions of first importance in the 
making of rates. If the Commission cannot treat 
them as of prime consideration, then how and by 
whom are they to be properly considered? For in- 
stance, if it should prove, as many contend, that 
one of the reasons for the embarrassing coal situ- 
ation is the fact that the coal movement is sea 
sonal, and that one of the remedies to be applied 
is a scheme of seasonal rates that would induce the 
more extensive buying and movement of coal in the 
summer months, how could such rates be obtained? 
The Commission might permit them to be pub- 
lished, but it would not be inconsistent with its 
previous acts if it refused. We are not saying that 
it would not be right in so ruling, but we are saying 
that the Commission, in our opinion, should be 
charged with a little broader view than it cov-iders 
that the present act permits. 
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December 6, 1919 


Current Topics 
in Washington 


The President’s Message.—One of 
the favorite pastimes since the after- 
noon the President’s message was 
read to Congress has been to dem- 
onstrate that the President wrote the 
message. Another has been to prove 
that he did not. More than one man 
has taken the question seriously, as 
if it amounted to something. It does 
not. There was no question about 
the genuineness of the signature. 
That, of course, is the only thing that 
counts. A President of the United 
States, like the chief officer in any 
organization, has the authority to require any subordinate 
to perform any service for him and appropriate the result 
of that service and make it his own. No one who knows 
anything about the routine of the President’s office thinks 
of a message as necessarily the production of the man 
whose name is signed thereto. Officials of much lower 
rank than cabinet officers have prepared messages and 
proclamations for the signature of the President. In fact, 
a presidential message that is the sole production of the 
President is the exception. The message with which 
President Wilson vetoed the short line joint resolution 
and the Cummins rate restoration bill may be cited as 
illustrating the contention that few messages are the sole 
work of a President. The language of the short line veto 
message was the language of John Barton Payne. The 
President may have taken a memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Payne, changed it a bit, and then sent it to Congress. 
Payne himself may have taken the memorandum of some 
subordinate and treated it in the same way. If the veto 
message accompanying the return of the Cummins bill 
was not the language of Walker D. Hines, it can be re 
marked without danger of contradiction that, on that occa- 
sion, President Wilson closely approximated the language 
customarily used by the Director-General. The late Theo- 
dere Roosevelt more than once joked with the author 
of a particular memorandum which. had been converted 
into a Roosevelt message, vowing, with mock solemnity, 
that he, Roosevelt, had done a hard day’s work in pre- 
paring it. Everybody knows that the prime minister of 
England is the author of the King’s speeches to Parlia- 
ment. But the American who thinks a presidential mes- 
sage is anything like the speech of the King has an 
erroneous idea. The President is boss. He may send in 
the production of an adviser, but, when he does so, he 
takes that short cut because the form and substance 
receive his approval. He makes them his own. The King 
speaks the views of his ministers. He may or may not 
approve—but he never tells whether he does or not. In 
America it may be the word of a subordinate, but if it 
is, it is spoken with the approval and by the voice of 
the superior. In England it is the subordinate speaking 
the words of the superior, with the subordinate wearing 
the insignia of an office that remains in name only. 





, The Cummins Presentation of the Railroad Problem.— 
senator Cummins, in his presentation of the railroad sit- 
lation in his speech December 2, seemed to be laboring 
under about as many handicaps as could be placed on 
4man. Those familiar with at least some phases of the 
subject could not help acquiring the impression that he 
Was trying to make progress under great difficulties.. He 
found himself, one time considered as not at all friendly 
to the railroads, advocating a measure which some have 
denounced as entirely too favorable to the railroads, and 
at the same time trying to discuss the subject of the 
liabilit es of the Railroad Administration without criti- 
‘izing +t on account of the enormous debt incurred by it. 
He found it almost impossible, apparently, to explain the 
financial side of the question so his colleagues could un- 
derstand it. At one point he was so far from understood 
that one of his colleagues asked a question indicating 
that that eolleague had understood him to say that the 
Tailroais, as a result of the government’s operation in 
the last two years, would owe the government $647,000,- 
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000. Cummins had been trying to say that some men 
in the Railroad Administration. had made an estimate to 
him that by the end of the year the margin between the 
income of the railroads and the rent the government 
promised to pay would be the sum mentioned. He had 
failed to such an extent that one of the senators had the 
idea that the government had been such a good manager 
of transportation that the railroads, at the end of the 
year, would owe it more than half a billion. The Iowa 
senator at no time has spoken harshly or complainingly 
of the enormous cost government operation has placed 
on -the country, preferring to treat it as an unavoidable 
incident of war. The large increases of rates, too, he has 
treated as one of the things that could not be avoided 
by men who desired a successful termination of the war. 
In no instance has Senator Cummins tried to obtain ad- 
vantage for his party by criticizing what the Railroad 
Administration has done or failed to do. 


Railroad Earnings.—As to how much margin there will 
be between the earnings of the railroads and what the 
government is to pay as rent for the property, the esti- 
mate of $647,000,000 is based on the assumption that the 
earnings in November and December will produce not 
That is to say, the 
idea is that the steel and coal strikes, not to mention 
other things that have kept down the revenues, will make 
it impossible for the railroads to do more than pay 
operating expenses. If that proves to be the case, as now 
seems not improbable, Director-General Hines will lose 
on all the expectations he had when, in discussing the 
Esch bill, he said he did not deem it wise to decide the 
question of a rate increase until conditions were more 
nearly normal and there was a demonstration whether 
the normal increase in business would or would not re- 
sult in the rates established by General Order No. 28 
bringing in enough money to pay the promised compen- 
sation for the use of the property of the corporations. 
The strikes, however, have made impossible a normal 
test of the present level of rates this year. With the coal 
revenue cut in two, there is the probability of the opera- 
tions bringing in less than enough to pay the expenses. 
If the roads were in the hands of their owners now, either 
there would be terrific reductions in expenses, or two- 
thirds of the companies would be in the hands of receiv- 
ers. Nearly every month, even before the beginning of 
the strikes, three or four roads would be showing up in 
the reports as not taking in money enough to pay ex- 
penses. That failure, however, might have been due to 
unusual routings of freight by the regional directors. 
But when the railroads, as a whole, do not earn more 
than onerating expenses, as is expected to be shown for 
November and December, it will not be the result of any 
unusual diversion of traffic, but of the fact that the traffic 
hauled by the men on the payroll has not brought in 
money enough to cover the cost of doing the amount of 
business done. 


Some Wage. Considerations.—Mention of receivers 
raises the question as to what such court officers will do 
when they come up against the fact that the wages prom- 
ised to the employes make it impossible to carry on 
operations within the limit of the revenue received from 
what the wage-earners do, and that those wages are the 
result of hold-up methods. In any ordinary business a 
receiver would call a meeting of the employes, tell them 
the facts, and let them decide whether they would work 
for less or have the property sold or offered for sale to 
someone who would either bring about a reduction in 
the wage scale or scrap the plant. On some roads, under 
the existing scales of wages, that, it is believed, will be 
the alternative placed before the employes. The motor 
truck has cut into the revenues of some carriers woe- 
fully. Men will drive motor trucks for less than men 
are demanding for driving steam locomotives. Shippers 
will pay a little more for motor truck transportation than 
they will for steam railroad transportation, because the 
motor truck makes store-door delivery, thereby cutting 
out the cost of cartage at both ends. The members of 
the railroad brotherhoods are inclined to base their de- 
mands on the theory that steam railroad transportation 
is absolutely essential. It may be for coal, iron, and a 
few other heavy commodities, but not for the high grades 
of class traffic. American railroads were developed on 
the theory that it was the business of a railroad to make 
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rates so attractive that everything would be hauled by 
them. That is why they grew. That is one reason why 
wagon transportation in the United States never was a 
competitor, in any sense of the word, with the railroad. 
In Europe, rates have been so high and service so com- 
paratively poor that the wagon and the canal boat have 
always been competitors of the railroads. It is suggested 
that if rail rates are kept so high in this country that 
only the traffic that must be moved will be placed in 
cars, it is conceivable the time will come when com- 
munities now having fairly good railroad service will find 
themselves cut down to practically nothing, if the rail- 
road or railroads that now serve them are not taken up 
and sold for scrap. The scrapping of a railroad is not 
so rare a thing as to warrant a hooting at the suggestion. 
Colorado last summer begged the help of the federal 
government to save one of its railroads. A road in Ohio 
had to be taken over by the government to prevent its 
owners turning it into scrap. The wages demanded by 
the men made it impossible for the owners to operate 
those roads except at a chronic loss. In Europe, such 
situations have been met by resort to government opera- 
tion. In this country, the apparent sentiment is so strong 
against government ownership and operation that a re- 
ceiver who could not persuade the staff to work for wages 
that would make operation successful would probably be 
allowed to send the property to the scrap heap for such 
salvaging of materials as possible. A. B. H. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, December 1, authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of October for practically 
all Class I railroads and large terminal companies in 
federal operation. These results are substantially affected 
by several abnormal conditions, two of them operating 
to understate the revenues and two operating to make 
the expenses more than normal. The revenues are un- 
derstated by about $9,000,000, first, because, beginning 
with the month of October, per diem charges for the 
use of freight cars were reinstated, with the result that 
in October there were approximately $6,000,000 included 
in car per diem debits, while the corresponding car per 
diem credits which inure on this account to other rail- 
roads in federal operation on account of October trans- 
portation will not appear until November, and, second, 
because a large amount of revenue, estimated to be not 
less than $3,000,000, from coal traffic transported in Octo- 
ber does not appear in that month because, on account 
of the impending coal strike, such coal traffic was held 
in transit in the last few days in October and the reve- 
nues shown on the waybills relating thereto were not 
taken in the revenues for the month. Taking these two 
conditions affecting revenues into consideration, there 
would be a net operating income for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1919, of about $86,000,000, but the results as shown 
by the reports for the month are about $77,000,000. The 
operating expenses were abnormally large, first, because 
of an extraordinary shifting of open top equipment in 
order to furnish the maximum number of cars to be 
loaded with coal in the two weeks immediately preceding 
the coal strike and, second, because of excéptional ex- 
penditures for maintenance of equipment growing out of 
the prevention of a normal amount of repairs in August 
on account of the unauthorized strikes of the shopmen. 
It is not practicable, however, to make a reliable estimate 
as to the effect of these two abnormal increases in op- 
erating expenses, although they are believed to amount 
to several million dollars. 

“Last month a statement was made showing what the 
net gain or loss was by months from May to September, 
inclusive, after redistributing to those various months 
the appropriate charges on account of the back pay to 
shopmen. That table is repeated, together with a showing 
for October, taking into consideration in the last-men- 
tioned month the additional $9,000,000 of revenue which 
is not actually reflected on account of the two conditions 
above referred to: 





Net gain. Net loss. 
RE ek ia ie nee Saeed paulchaeeaminas $37,642,128 
PE Re a Pees ey OE see 26,031,860 
MY Sais Grae wcb Goel a7e Kuata aaSree Sera eae 2,031,547 
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RE fir nts eee oda ea Ti Mey ce eae $12,397,112 
ee eee 19,000,000 osha 
I Ae rr he eee 11,000,000 Peesenceen 

“The net gain or loss for these properties by months 
for the present calendar year, on the basis of the ac 
counts as they stand, is as follows: 

Net gain or loss to the goy- 
ernment after allowing for 
one-twelfth of the annual 
rental. 

Month Net gain. Net loss. 
PE Sy. vce dweaatieveamabaeocecae” Sowa eae $57,752,557 
RESIN AY ITEC ie phe ee eran Bret eee Cee» 65,430,850 
EN Ss aids ncaarniaid Gwe otra maine a ee Geena). Gieaaineaeiee 64,881,856 
EE Se \c neg REG MEL SE RRS SACRA CTS wameaaleana 48,757,056 
BE” sehcid PONMATOR AER SEN EERAERG WEEDS. SSCS 33,642,128 
IS cx atcrate ith Sid wna wage Ria saep aoeent arn eke: ela maar 22,031,860 
a a acl aa atin eae tea ak ah pasar ee $ 1,968,453 Sarai date 
I 22a her a alata’ ov ots m esp al ba eho dee 16,397,112 mee. 
eee ne 2,392,584 
CHOTOMOr CaOStIMATCE) «occ cecccccese 2,000,000 


Net loss for ten months $269,768, 158 

“The following comparison of net ton miles per mile 
of road per day indicates that the freight business during 
the month was greater than in October, 1918, and Ociober, 
1917, and about the same as in September, 1919. 


Revenue and  non-revenue 
ton miles per mile of road 
per day. _ 

1919. 1918. 1917. 
SEL, ibid aw a Cac eerirds aot eae es wan 4,275 ,878 4,770 
DEIN £3. 3.05 d.clwacun s atdaus aka oualeele 4,002 4,591 4.511 
BEE | g.fbncc docs socnmwe «aneeonecaeeas 4,059 5,273 5,192 
MEE, *o ha ko aban end ec bee a enka 4,134 5,471 5,257 
MN ik 2 te yeu. sh heyeawaahs 4,524 5,226 5,617 
ES a re Pr rn eee 4,615 5,423 5,694 
| err eee 4,878 5,487 5,441 
ND tion et cule nin aheiatane hota wane ee Oe 5,075 5,691 5,351 
ee ere ee 5,625 5,731 5,217 
I aia aiecrh a han aeeasa hus, id eiidoes 5,651 5,584 5,385 
Ten months ended October 31........ 4,687 5,234 5,168 


“The preliminary reports on passenger traffic during 
October indicate a substantial increase over October, 1918, 
so that both freight and passenger traffic were greater 
than last year.” 


CLARK REAPPOINTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureas. 


Commissioner Clark’s nomination to fill the vacancy 
that will be created December 31 by the expiration of 
the term for which he was appointed in December, seven 
years ago, was sent to the Senate December 2. The va 
cancy caused by the expiration of the term of Commis. 
sioner Harlan, just a year ago, has not been filled. There 
was no prospect of that vacancy being filled at the time 
Mr. Clark was nominated to succeed himself. 


This nomination of Mr. Clark for a third term assure 
his continuance as senior Commissioner. He received 
a recess appointment in July, 1906, the term for which he 
was named having been created by the Hepburn act 0 
that year. His non-recess nomination was made in De 
cember, 1906. Commissioner Harlan was named at the 
same time, but only for a term of six years. 

Mr. Clark was named for the term beginning Decel 
ber 31, 1919, but was not confirmed because there was 4 
filibuster in the Senate against all the late nominations 
sent in by President Taft. President Wilson, however, sett 
in his nomination early in his first term of. office, whieh 
began March 4, 1913, and the Senate confirmed the nom 
nation without opposition. . The filibuster that caused Mr. 
Clark to be out of office for a short time in 1913 was 10 
aimed at him. He was merely caught in the jam caused 
by the determination of some senators that Mr. Taftt 
late nominations should not be confirmed. There Wa 
some talk that the failure to confirm Mr. Clark was dl 
to the fact that he is a Republican, but a Democratit 
Senate in 1913 disposed of that talk by giving him ! 
unanimous confirmation. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


* The Commission has postponed hearing in No. 10% 
Cohen Schwartz Rail & Steel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
of Tex. et al.; No. 10820, Sub. 1, S. Schwartz vs. T. § 
N. O. R. R. Co. et al.; 10820, Sub. 2, Jos. Greenspons’ Sa 
Iron & Steel Co. vs. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. et! 
assigned for December 1 at St. Louis, Mo., before Ex# 
iner Gartner, to a date to be announced later. 
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gov. RATE ON NITRATE OF SODA 
annual A fifth-class rate of 16 cents on nitrate of soda from 
et loss. Port Richmond, Pa., to Carney’s Point, N. J., has been 
782,557 found unreasonable by the Commission in No. 10466, E. I. 
20850 I Du Pont De Nemours & Co. v. the Director-General, Phila- 
757.056 delphia & Reading, et al., Opinion No. 5934, 55 I. C. C., 
612,128 Hi 347-9, and the defendants are ordered to establish a rate 
031,860 Hf of not more than 15 cents on or before January 23, 1920. 
anes An order of reparation will be entered later. The 16-cent 

rate was held to be unreasonable to the extent that it 

368 153 exceeded the aggregate of intermediate rates, which was 
ii 11.3 cents at the time the shipment moved in Febru- 
Yr mile ary, 1918. 
during SSeS 
ctober, RATE ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES .- 

; The Commission, in No. 10472, George C. Holt, et al., 
cyenus receivers of Aetna Explosives Company v. Director-Gen- 


eral, CLicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, et al., 
Opinion No. 5935, 55 I. C. C., 350-2, has decided that a 
rate of 58 cents on high explosives from Fayville, Ill., to 
Flat River, Mo., was not unreasonable via Salem, IIl., but 
5,251 # was unreasonable via Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to the extent 
that it exceeded a joint first-class rate of 52 cents. For 
the future, the Commission prescribes a rate, via Ste. 
Genevieve, not in excess of the joint first-class rate con- 
temporaneously in effect from and to the same points 
over that route, the rate to be established on or before 
March 4, 1920. Twenty-nine carloads of explosives were 
invelved, eighteen moving via Salem and eleven via Ste. 
Genevieve, the latter being the shorter route. The Com- 
mission held that the 58-cent rate applicable via Salem 
was not unreasonable. An award of reparation will be 
entered. 


CHICAGO TUNNEL CHARGE 


In an opinion on No. 10930, Chicago Warehouse and 
Terminal Company Terminal Charges, created by fifteenth 
section application No. 8239, opinion No. 5938, 55 ICC., 363- 
ll, the Commission has decided to grant the request of 
the tunnel company at Chicago, authority to make a charge 
of two cents per 100 pounds on interstate L. C. L. traffic 
between points beyond Chicago and industries and uni- 
versal freight stations located on the Chicago Warehouse 
¢Terminal Company’s line, commonly known as the tunnel. 
All speed records were broken in deciding this case. 
The testimony was taken on Nov. 1, by Examiner Satter- 
feld, and the decision was made three weeks later. The 
applicant company waived briefs and arguments and sub- 
nitted the whole matter on the record as made, and the 
tettative report of the examiner. 

The case was one of extreme urgency. The tunnel 
company was threatened with a general strike of its em- 
Dloyes, although its treasury was practically empty and 
the payment of higher wages was impossible. Then, in 
that extremity, the company made the fifteenth section 
— before mentioned, with the outcome as before 
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was nog So extreme was the case that the Commission violated 
n causel@its own rule, and, by wire, communicated to the president 
ir. Taftsget the terminal company, on Nov. 22, the fact that the 
rere Wi—Dlication had been approved and that a formal report 


tuld be issued as soon as possible. That formal report 


48 issued just a week later. 


The grant of permission to make the addition of two 
nts to the rate applicable to Chicago, is not to be taken 
$s changing or in any way affecting the principles laid 
wn by the Commission in the trap and ferry car de- 
sions. It is merely to be regarded as evidence that it 
ed the company must obtain more money from the 
iness it was doing. The shippers using the services 
i the terminal company joined with it in asking the Com- 
tission to permit it to collect the additional charge. 

or is the decision to be regarded as disposing of the 
lestion of absorption. The line-haul carriers are not 
‘be permitted to believe that the decision in favor of 
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the tunnel company is a breaking up of the Lowery switch- 
ing tariff arrangement made in 1910 for composing the 
troubles that had prevailed in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict for many years. If, on later investigation, the Com- 
mission should come to the conclusion that the line haul 
carriers should absorb the two cents added to the freight 
rate on deliveries to tunnel company stations, it is not 
to be stopped by the decision in this case. For the present, 
tariffs showing rates to tunnel stations are to have a line 
saying: “Apply Chicago rates, plus 2 cents per 100 pounds.” 


REPARATION AWARDED 


The Commission has entered an order of reparation in 
No. 10512, Charles Boldt Paper Mills v. Director-General, 
Opinion No. 5926, 55 I. C. C., 331-3, because of over- 
charges and damage resulting from misrouting of two 
tank carloads of silicate of soda shipped from Ancor to 
Red Bank, Ohio. A rate of 9 cents was applied on the 
shipments, which moved over the Norfolk & Western 
from Ancor to Clare, Ohio, and from that point to desti- 
nation over the P. C. C. & St. L. When the shipments 
moved, the Commission found, the local rate of the N. & 
W. from Ancor to Cincinnati was 5.5 cents and that as 
that carrier provided for the absorption of the P. C. C. 
& St. L. switching charges at Cincinnati, the 5.5 cents 
applied from Ancor to Red Bank over the route of those 
carriers on traffic interchanged within the Cincinnati 
switching limits. The route over which the lower rate 
applied was the normal ‘route between the points in 
question, the Commission held. The legally applicable 
rate over the route of movement was 8 cents and the 
shipments were overcharged $16.70, the Commission 
found, and illegal charges because of misrouting were 
$41.74, the total sum of reparation being $58.44 with in- 
terest from March 24, 1919. 


RATE ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


A combination rate of $1.028 on high explosives from 
South Windsor, Conn., to Emporium, Pa., applied on a 
carload shipment July 18, 1917, was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exeeeded the joint first-class rate of 46.3 
cents contemporaneously in effect, the Commission has 
decided in No. 10473, George C. Holt, et al., receivers of 
Aetna Explosives Company v. Director-General, et al., 
Opinion No. 5927, 55 I. C. C., 333-4. In the Commission’s 
order the defendants are directed to pay to the com- 
plainant $150.40 with interest from July 18, 1917. The 
Commission also finds that the present combination rate 
is $1.02 and the joint first-class rate, 66.5, and that the 
combination rate is and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds the joint first-class rate. 


RATE ON METAL CHURNS 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 
10392, Sturges & Burn Manufacturing Company v. Di- 
rector-General, et al., Opinion No. 5933, 55 I. C. C., 345-6, ° 
because it found that a rate of $2.07 on a carload of 
metal barrel churns shipped from Bellewood, IIl., to Port- 
land, Oreg., was not shown to have been unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The complainant relied principally 
on the fact that a lower rate and minimum weight ap- 
plied on woodenware, including wooden churns. The 
shipment moved December 4, 1916, and charges were col- 
lected at the applicable fourth-class rate of $2.07, mini- 
mum weight 22,400 pounds for size of car used. Later the 
rate was reduced by the defendants, but the Commission 
held that such voluntary reduction was not enough to 
support an award of reparation. 


RATE ON LUBRICATING OIL 


In No. 10495, National Refining Company v. Director- 
General, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, 
et al., Opinion No. 5931, 55 I. C. C., 341-2, the Commission 
has found that a rate of 75 cents on motor lubricating 
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oil from San Antonio, Tex., to Coffeyville, Kans., was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 35 
cents contemporaneously maintained from Houston, Tex., 
and has ordered that reparation be made in the sum of 
$255.15 with interest from June 24, 1918. The defend- 
ants applied a fifth-class rate of 75 cents governed by 
the Western Classification, but the Commission held that 
the rate on lubricating oil from Houston should have ap- 
plied. The complainant asked that a rate of 39.5 cents be 
prescribed for the future, but no order for the future 
was necessary, the Commission held, because the rate 
asked has been established. 


DEMURRAGE ON. LUMBER 


Reparation in the sum of $46, with interest from June 
27, 1917, has been ordered by the Commission in No. 
10435, Southern Lumber Company v. Director-General, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, et al., Opinion 
No. 5932, 55 I. C. C., 343-4, on account of illegal demurrage 
charges assessed at St. Louis, Mo., on one carload of 
rough oak lumber shipped from Parma, Mo., and recon- 
signed to Chicago, IIl. 

A bill of lading for the shipment was made out on a 
form of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway, presented 
to the joint agent of the St. Louis Southwestern and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and executed by this agent on 
behalf of the St. Louis-San Francisco road. The 
shipper discovered that the wrong form had _. been 
used and requested that a new bill be issued, but the 
agent said that was not necessary and that he would 
correct the bill of lading to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
form. The changes were made by the agent in pencil and 
on the copies the writing was illegible. Due to the error 
‘jin the bill of lading, the complainant notified the St. 
Louis Southwestern, instead of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, over which the shipment moved, to reconsign the 
car to Chicago. No reconsigning instructions were placed 
with the St. Louis-San Francisco yntil that road had 
notified the shipper that the car was on hand at St. Louis 
and that $46 demurrage had accrued. 

The Commission held that the detention of the car at 
St. Louis was due to the action of the railroad agent in 
disregarding the shipper to make out a new bill of lading 
and in failing to make the proper correction on the orig: 
inal bill of lading. 

The bill of lading in question was made out in tripli- 
cate, the first copy being the shipping order, the second 
the original bill of lading and the third a memorandum. 
The corrections were made on the first copy or the ship- 
ping order and carbon was used to make the impression 
of the corrections on the other copies, but the impressions 
were so indistinct they could not be deciphered. 


RATES ON FIR AND HEMLOCK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In case No. 9364, Inman-Poulson Lumber Company 
against the Southern Pacific, the Commission holds that 
rates on fir and hemlock, except rough green fir an4 lath, 
from Portland, Ore., to points on the Southern Pacific 
south and east of San Francisco and Bay points and to 
points on the Santa Fe-are unduly prejudicial because 
they are more than four cents higher than from Willa- 
mette Valley points, but it refused reparation. On ship- 
ments from Portland to points on the Southern Pacific 
south and east of San Francisco and to points on the 
Northwestern Pacific and the El Paso & Southwestern 
rates are held unreasonable because in excess of the ag- 
gregate of intermediates. It awards reparation. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10225, Trantum & Danzer, 
Inc., vs. N. Y. P. et al., Examiner E. H. Waters recommend- 
ed a holding that the carriers had imposed demurrage il- 
legally on various carloads of lumber held at reconsignment 
points, by reason of embargoes and that reparation shou!d 
be made. This recommendation is based on the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Wood vs. Same, 53 I. C. C. 183. Nineteen 
carloads of lumber, shipped from points of origin in the 
South in December, 1916, and January, February and March, 
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1917, were held at Cape Charles, Va., because delivery a 
final destination was made impossible by embargoes the 
railroads had found it necessary to issue. The tariffs made 
no provision for the imposition of demurrage on cars hei 
at reconsignment points when the holding was caused by 
the embargoes issued by the railroad companies. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 


The Trafic World Washington & ureay, 


In a tentative report by Examiner Trezise on No. 1006), 
Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al., the examiner has recommended a finding that 
rates to points on that part of the line of the Kansas 
City Railways known as the Westport Belt are unduly 
discriminatory in that the trunk lines do not absorb the 
charges of the belt line, while they do absorb the charges 
of the electric traction. line known as the Strang System 
on deliveries to some parts of Westport, a suburb of Kan 
sas City, but not in the switching limits of that city, 


In the same report Mr. Trezise made a recommenda. 
tion that the Commission approve the fifteenth section 
application of the Kansas City Railways Company for per 
mission to make an increase in rates for deliveries on 
the Westport branch of the applicant railroad company. 

A further recommendation is that the trunk lines and 
the belt line have sixty days in which to make sugges. 
tions for the removal of the unjust discrimination. No 
recommendation as to how the discriminatory situation 
should be changed was carried in the report. 


The report covers a situation that has been in dispute 
for many years. The Westport Belt, part of the Kansas 
City street railway system, used to be a steam road. 
When the traction line acquired it, most of the mileage 
was converted to street railroad purposes. Only the 
ends of the belt road were retained in the freight busi- 
ness. The shippers located on those parts of the belt 
road complained because the trunk lines did not absorb 
enough of the charges of the belt line to place them, as 
they averred, on an equality with competitors in Kansas 
City and in other parts of Westport in the sale of coal, 
lumber, lime, cement and other heavy commodities. They 
pointed out that on traffic from the south they were in 
Kansas City, although Westport is not as far north as 
Kansas City. On traffic from the east, west and north 
they were treated as being at Dodson, south of Kansas 
City. They claimed to be at a disadvantage of from $ 
to $15 per car on the heavy commodities in which they 
dealt. 


In a number of previous cases the Commission dealt 
with parts of the general situation, requiring, in at least 
one case, the absorption of $3 per car on lumber. The 
present report is intended to cover the whole subject and 
finally dispose of the whole matter. 


While the formal complaint was pending the Kansas 
City Railways Company made fifteenth section applice 
tion for permission to increase rates. It showed that 
the rates collected by it were not sufficient to cover the 
cost of operation. It has been operating on the old rates 
during the last two years, while its connections have had 
the benefit of the increases allowed by General Order 
No. 28. 

The shippers interested in the case said they would 
not be interested in the fifteenth section application if 
the rate absorptions asked by them were ordered by the 
Commission. 


REPARATION FOR SERVICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Any service the carriers hold themselves out, in thelr 
tariffs, to perform for shippers must be performed bY 
the carriers, or if the shippers perform the services the 
carriers must make allowances or pay reparation if they 
fail so to do. That is the substance of a tentative I 
port by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 10509, Wasté 
Merchants’ Association of New York vs. Ann Arbor et al 
In the head notes preceding the report Mr. Smith said: 
“Reparation awarded on account of certain transporte 
tion services rendered by owners of property offered for 
interstate transportation at tariffnamed piers and s#* 
tions in New York and Brooklyn, because defendants, by 
tariffs duly published and filed, having assumed to Pé& 
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form such services at their own expense, failed to do so; 
and because, by reason of such failure the services were 
thereupon rendered by the owners of said property at 
their own cost and expense.” 

In this case the attention of the Commission was called 
to some of the abnormal conditions caused by the war 
which affected transportation in and about New York 
harbor. These conditions arose before the United States 
took part in the war and they continued for some time 
after the armistice was signed. The particular matters 
in this case are the difficulties and expenses to which the 
shippers of waste materials were subjected as a direct 
result of the congestion in and about New York. The 
rates were not in issue in any particular. 

In New York the general rule that owners must load 
and unload freight carried at carload rates does -not 
prevail because of the necessity of receiving freight and 
discharging it at the pier freight houses of the carriers. 
Because intolerable confusion would result if shippers of 
carload freight were admitted to the piers to perform 
that service for themselves the carriers, by appropriate 
tariff publication, relieved them of that part of the duty 































usually resting upon shippers of commodities in such 


quantities. 

In this complaint it was alleged that for more than 
two years prior to its filing the waste material men were 
compelled to load carload shipments at their own ex: 
pense; that they were compelled to accept bills of lading 
for such shipments so loaded by them which bore the 
notice “shippers load and count.” 

Mr. Smith said that the Commission should find that 
the failure to provide an allowance for actual cost not 
to exceed 12 cents per ton, net or gross as rated, mini- 
mum $2 per car, to be made to shippers for loading 
“ighterage free” freight in carloads in cars on floats at 
stations, carriers’ warehouses or sheds or over piers or 
platforms listed in tariffs within lighterage limits where 
the carrier offered to do such loading was and is unrea- 
sonable and resulted and results in the charging of rates 
tht were and are unreasonable and excessive in and to 
the extent named and that reparation should be made. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


If everything moves along smoothly, permanent railroad 
legislation may be expected by the middle of January and 
if it appears certain that the legislation will be com- 
pleted by that time no effort. will be made to put through 
temporary legislation providing for the return of the rail- 
toads to private control January 1. 


This is a summary of the railroad legislative situation 
a given to The Traffic World, December 3, by Senator 
Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on. inter- 
state commerce. 


Senator Cummins said that although it was difficult to 
predict just how much time it would take for the Senate 
to pass the railroad measure now under consideration, 
he hoped that the bill would be passed in at least two 
weeks. Under the plan which probably will be adopted 
—substitution of the Senate measure for the House bill— 
the Senate bill will be submitted to the conferees of the 
two branches of Congress. 

“How long do you expect the méasure will be in con- 
ference?” Senator Cummins was asked. 

‘It will probably require a month,” he replied. 

Senator Cummins then said that if the progress he 
anticipated was made, the final bill would be enacted into 
law by the middle of January. If the Senate gets through 
with its bill before the Christmas holidays, it is under- 
stood that it will be sent at once to conference and work 

sun on it there. Congress will take a recess through 
the Christmas holidays and probably will not be in session 
for two weeks at that time. Unless considerable work 
8 done on the bill in conference before the recess is 
laken, it is anticipated that the work would not be com- 
bleted by the middle of January. 

Senator Cummins said he did not believe the President 
Would return the railroads to their owners in the absence 
o Permanent legislation, if it appeared that such legis- 
tion would be ready early in 1920—that is, some time 
January. Until it is definitely ascertained that perma- 
lent legislation cannot be put through for some time, Sen- 
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ator Cummins said, no effort’ would be made to resort to 
temporary legislation. 

In the event of a deadlock among the conferees or 
between the House and senate on the report of the con- 
ferees, Senator Cummins said, there would be no other 
course. to pursue than to put through temporary legisla- 
tion providing for the return of the roads. 


CUMMINS FINDS APPROVAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, discussing with The Traffic World, 
December 3, those parts of the President’s message to 
Congress relating to the railroads and strikes, said he 
construed the President’s remarks on the right to strike 
as an indorsement of the anti-strike provisions of the 
Cummins railroad bill. He referred to that. part of the 
message as follows: 

“The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and ought 
not to be interfered with by any process of government, 
but there is a predominant right, and that is the right 
of the government to protect all of its people and to 
assert its power and majesty against the challenge of 
any class. The government, when it asserts that right, 
seeks not to antagonize a class, but simply to defend 
the right of the whole people as against the irreparable 
harm and injury that might be done by the attempt by 
any class to usurp a power that only government itself 
has a right to exercise as a protection to all.” 

Senator Cummins said that although the President pref- 
aced the ‘quoted statement with the declaration that “the 
right of individuals to strike is inviolate,” the paragraph 
in its entirety, in the absence of a different interpretation 
by the President himself, was construed by him (Senator 
Cummins) as an indorsement of the Senate committee’s 
plan for preventing a nation-wide tie-up of the transporta- 
tion systems. He said the President placed the right of 
the government to protect all of its people above the 
right to strike. , 

Senator Cummins also pointed out that later in the 
message the President declared: 

“Certainly human intelligence can devise some accept- 
able tribunal for adjusting the differences between cap- 
ital and labor.” 

Senator Cummins said the Senate committee had pro- 
vided for such a tribunal to settle disputes between rail- 
road owners and railroad employes. He said there was 
no other solution of the problem than that of the govern- 
ment assuming its right to say what should constitute a 
fair settlement. : 

Senator Cummins said he had no opinion to express as 
to what the President had in mind when he said he would 
address Congress later on the railroad problem. 


SENATE BILL UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, gave notice in the Senate, De- 
cember 1, that the next day he would move to take up 
the Cummins railroad bill for consideration. : 

“I hope the Senate,” he said, “will see its way clear 
to give its undivided consideration to that measure until 
we shall have concluded it.” 

The remarks by Senator Cummins were made while 
a motion to adjourn, made by Senator Lodge, was pend- 
ing. Senators Thomas and Curtis protested against ad- 
journing for the day, saying the unfinished business, which 
was the railroad bill, should be taken up. 

The Senate had just adopted a resolution notifying the 
President that the Senate was ready to receive any mes- 
sage he,might have for it, and the practice has been 
to adjourn until the message is received. It was finally 
decided to adjourn for the day. 

Consideration of legislation under which the railroads 
will be returned to private control was begun in the Sen- 
ate, December 2, after the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, devoted several hours to a discus- 
sion of the committee’s bill, commonly known as the Cum- 
mins bill. An effort will be made to perfect this bill and 
then before passage substitute it for the House railroad 
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bill. If this is done, the differences in the measures will 
have to be ironed out in conference. 

Discussing government ownership and operation of the 
railroads, Senator Cummins said the only reason he fav- 
ored private ownership and operation was that he believed 
more adequate and economical service could be given by 
private corporations under strict federal regulation. He 
said there was no question but that government ownership 
and operation of the railroads was a proper governmental 
function. ; 

He declared there had been statements to the effect that 
government operation had not had a fair trial during the 
period of federal control. He controverted this statement. 

“Whatever may be the merits of government operation,” 
said he, “I feel no hesitancy in saying that the trial of the 
last two years has been:the fairest form of trial to which 
government operation could have been submitted. The 
government has had every possible chance of demonstrat- 
ing the efficiency of government operation. The govern- 
ment has had the advantage of absolute authority. There 
was no interference or embarrassing conflict with or on 
the part of any other government department. The Direc- 
tor-General has been master of the situation.” 

Senator Cummins said that government control of the 
railroads had convinced the public that the roads should 
be returned to private control. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska inquired whether it was not 
a fact that the railroads had been taken over by the gov- 
ernment because of the inability of the private owners to 
meet the situation confronting the railroads. Senator 
Cummins said his judgment was that the railroads were 
doing better under private operation at the time the Presi- 
dent took them over than they did afterward under federal 
control. 

Senator Cummins said he did not desire to criticize the 
Railroad Administration. He said he believed that former 
Director-General McAdoo and Director-General Hines— 
“especially Hines’”—had operated the roads economically, 
barring the increases in wages which he later said were 
entirely justified, because he doubted whether the general 
level of wages was high enough for the railroad employes 
to meet the cost of living. 


“As far as I know,” said Senator Cummins, “nothing 


has been done for political effect.” 
“I don’t want to let that statement go unchallenged,” 


interrupted Senator Norris. “I have seen a great deal of 
what seemed to me to be politics.” 

“If that is so, it has escaped me,” replied Senator Cum- 
mins. 

Senator Walsh of Montana said he had heard that gov- 
ernment operation had not had a fair trial because the 
railroads, under federal control, were actually operated by 
men of long experience in the railroad business and that 
naturally they brought with them a prejudice against gov- 
ernment operation. 

Senator Cummins said the government had had the bene- 
fit of “war loyalty” and that there was a fidelity and earn- 
estness on the part of the workers such as had never ob- 
tained under private operation. He said that, although rail- 
road employes all over the country were passing resolutions 
against him because of his stand on the anti-strike provi- 
sions of the bill, that did not change his view that the rail- 
road employes desired to give the best service possible. He 
said he wished to dispel the illusion that the roads had 
been operated under great disadvantages. 

To show that under regulation of rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission some railroads had made large earn- 
ings and others small earnings, Senator Cummins quoted 
a statement in which the property investment account of 
the railroads had been used as the basis to show the dispar- 
ity in the earning power of the weak and strong roads. 

Senator Norris objected to the use of the property in- 
vestment account on the ground that many claimed it did 
not represent the proper value on which earnings should 
be based. Senator Cummins said he was not defending 
the use of the property investment account as a basis for 
determining earnings, but simply used that to show the 
disparity in the earnings. 

Senator Cummins said something must be done to pro- 
tect the weak roads and added that, while the government 
had agreed to pay the strong lines such compensation as 
“to shock the moral sense of the people,” it had permitted 
the weak lines to struggle through the last two years. 
He said he did not know what actuated the attitude toward 
the short lines. He said there were so many instances of 
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the use.of the government’s power against the short tines 
that he could not enumerate them if he spoke all after. 
noon. He said the pending bill provided “tardy and in. 
complete justice” to the short lines. 


He said the railroads would have to be returned to their 
owners in as good condition as when the government took 
them over, and that he understood that some roads were 
in better condition and some in worse condition at present 
than they were when the government took charge. 

“I anticipate twenty-five years of litigation before those 
disputed claims are settled,” said he, referring to claims 
relative to whether railroad properties are in as good 
condition when returned as when taken over. “It makes 
me shudder when I think what may be insisted on.” 

Senator Cummins said the government would have to 
appropriate at least $650,000,000 and probably more to 
meet the deficit the Railroad Administration will have 
when the roads have been returned. He said the pending 
bill provided for the funding of the money the roads owe 
the government for a period of ten years and that this 
was necessary to give the railroads an opportunity to 
operate the roads successfully. He said the total indebt- 
edness of the roads to the government was, in round nun- 
bers, $1,200,000,000. 

Senator Pomerene interrupted to note that, although it 
was anticipated that the 25 per cent increase in rates 
would result in a profit, “instead we have a deficit.” 

Referring to Senator’ Cummins’ remarks in regard to 
the weak lines, Senator King, of Utah, said the senator 
should not be so concerned as to whether the poor roads 
lived or not. He said such roads would be reorganized 
so that they would live and that it was not primarily the 
business of Congress to concern itself with the success or 
failure of a business enterprise. Senator King made this 
statement when Senator Cummins said that the central 
thought back of the bill was to brinj about such a re 
organization of the railroads that rates could be fixed with 
the end in view of keeping earnings of all roads propor- 
tionately the same. It was Senator King’s idea that such 
an arrangement would border on “paternalism.” 

Referring to the Plumb plan, Senator Cummins said he 
wished to make it plain that that plan provided for gov- 
ernment ownership, but operation by a “class.” He said 
the Plumb plan should not be confused with government 
operation and ownership. 

Only a handful of senators remained in the Senate, De- 
cember 3, while Senator Cummins continued his statement 
explaining the railroad bill. At one point in his talk Sena- 
tor Cummins took occasion to comment on the fact that 
many desks were vacant and added that he did not wisn 
some senator to get up later and say that a full explana- 
tion of the bill had not been made. 

The absence of a quorum was suggested just before 
Senator Cummins resumed his explanation of the bill and 
a quorum was obtained by senators walking in and answel- 
ing “present” and then walking right out again. During 
the afternoon the average number of senators present was 
approximately a half dozen and at no time did the number 
exceed fifteen. 

Senator Cummins said the heart of the Senate commit: 
tee’s bill lay in the provisions creating a transportation 
board and making consolidations compulsory after seven 
years. Unless the provisions providing for consolidation 
of the railroads into at least twenty systems and not more 
than thirty-five systems were enacted into law, Senator 
Cummins said, it would be useless to pass the pending bill. 

“I am not in favor of government ownership at present,” 
said Senator Cummins, “but I look forward with very little 
optimism to private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads. I am going to do the best I can to help make private 
operation a success. If that can’t be done, then I am for 
government ownership and operation.” 

Discussing the disparity between earnings of the strong 
and weak roads, as compared to the value of the property 
used in the public service, Senator Cummins said com 
solidation such as proposed in the bill or government Owl 
ership would meet the problem resulting from the disparity 
in earnings. F 

“If it is not thought advisable to make this advance, 
Senator Cummins said, referring to consolidations, “the? 
my judgment is that it is not advisable to pass this bill. 
Private ownership and operation otherwise would be # 
failure and government ownership and operation would 


come.” 
“I have the utmost sympathy with the demands by thé 
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railroad men for additional increases in compensation,’ 
said Senator Cummins, adding that the increases in wages 
made by the Railroad Administration should not be criti- 
cized. 

Referring again to the weak and strong roads, Senator 
Cummins said some seemed to believe that if a road did not 
earn sufficient revenue it should be abandoned. He de- 
clared that if such a policy were followed, there would be 
a rebellion which, compared with the present unrest, would 
resemble a Kansas cyclone as compared with a spring 
zephyr. 

Senator Cummins said the senator who would admit that 
there was a railroad problem to be solved and yet who 
would do nothing to meet it would be as illogical as it 
was possible for a human mind to be. 

“To me it is cowardice of a striking character to return 
the roads to their owners, knowing they can’t successfully 
operate them without correcting the ‘existing conditions,” 
said Senator Cummins. “I repeat that if we can’t return 
the roads and make private operation successful, we ought 
to go to government ownership and operation.” 

Senator Cummins said two kinds of consolidations were 
possible—into one complete system or into a limited num- 
ber of systems. He said he favored not more than six- 
teen systems, but that the majority of the committee 
favored twenty. He said a comparatively few systems 
would permit free play of competition in service. He said, 


further, there should be no minimum rates except those 


established by public authority. 

When the railroads have been divided into twenty sys- 
tems, Senator Cummins said, there will not be a difference 
of 4% of 1 per cent in earnings of the various systems as 
compared with the value of the systems. 

Senator Cummins explained Sections 9 and 10 of the 
bill, which relate to the formation of the proposed trans- 
portation board and the division of the railroads into twen- 
ty, twenty-five, thirty or thirty-five systems. He said he 
thought the period of seven years for voluntary consolida- 
tions was too long, but that the majority of the committee 
favored that length of time. He said if the consolidation 
plan were carried out, it would be ten or twelve years be- 
fore the process of consolidation would be completed. 

Discussing the rate-making plan in Section 6, Senator 
Cummins referred to the opinion given by Charles E. 
Hughes to the effect that the plans for taking excess earn- 
ings of the railroads were unconstitufional. He said if it 
were true that Congress could not limit the earnings of the 
carriers, Congress might as well abandon regulation of any 
character, because the very heart of regulation was in pro- 
tecting the public against excessive charges. Senator Cum- 
mins said Congress could say to the carriers that they 
would be permitted to collect so much and that beyond a 
given percentage they would become trustees for the pub- 
lic and pay the excess to the government for such disvosi- 
tion as the government might desire to make of such ex- 
cess. He said there was no doubt as to the justness and 
constitutionality of the plan as contained in the Senate bill. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION ACTS 


Action with respect to railroad legislation has been taken 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce, through its execu- 
tive committee. The matter was brought up by Edward 
E. Gore, who reported that the Co-operative Committee on 
Railroad Legislation had held a meeting in Chicago, No- 
vember 8. and formulated a statement of principles or 
objects of railroad legislation, which he submitted for 
consideration. This statement of objects was discussed 
and finally the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That, the Chicago Association of Commerce en- 
dorses and urges legislation embodying the objects as formulated 
a Co-operative Committee on Railroad Legislation, as 

1. To provide the public with adequate facilities and service 
at the lowest possible cost. 

«. To provide for a comprehensive plan of waterway devel- 
oment and of the co-ordination of waterways with other means 
of transportation, and the prosecution of such plan with all 
Proper expedition and vigor. 

: lo prohibit the issuance of stock and bonds and consolida- 
tions xcept under sanction of federal authority. 

4 To promote consolidations into strong competing systems. 
oan To convince the investing public that the government has 

opte a policy designed to attract new capital to railway im- 
Proven ‘nts and extensions. 
ioe lo establish federal jurisdiction over minimum as well as 
mum rates and over al] rates of instrumentalities of inter- 
“tate commeree which may be made subject to the act. 

‘ To supplement the present federal policy, which by the 
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terms of the law is wholly one of restriction by enacting that 
rates shall be such as to yield revenue sufficient in the aver- 
age year to provide necessary expenses and the credit basis so 
that the average railway may secure adequate improvements 
and extensions. 

. To provide for improved service and to stabilize main- 
tenance and improvements one year with another by permitting 
in good years such an accumulation of surplus, through mod- 
erate increase in revenue, if necessary, as will give the average 
road adequae credit; any road earning income larger than the 
average to be permitted to employ such. surplus as a contingent 
fund for non-revenue-producing improvements not capitalized, 
for encouragement to economy, efficiency, and enterprise of the 
road that earns the surplus for payment by the road of divi- 
dends in lean years and for interest and sinking fund on securi- 
ties to be sold by that road to the public for the purpose of 
lending, in the discretion of the directors of the road, capital 
for facilities and service needed for users of weak roads. 

9. To require that the regulatory authorities from time to 
time investigate and estimate for a reasonable period in ad- 
vance the transportation needs of the country and report to 
Congress or to the public their findings as to such needs and 
their estimate of the amount of revenue that will in the aver- 
age year assure an approximate accomplishment of such neces- 
sary development. F 

10. To prescribe that in estimating the net income required 
in order to attract capital in the amounts found by the regula- 
tory authorities to be necessary, such authorities shall have the 
power and the duty to ascertain and announce from time to 
time the rate of return which, under changing money market 
conditions, it is necessary to allow. 

11. To require that railroad companies and their employes 
adjust differences without interruption of service. 


KELLY LABOR BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Kelly of Pennsylvania, one of the House 
members opposed to anti-strike provisions in the proposed 
railroad legislation, has introduced in the House a bill 
providing for collective bargaining between employers 
and employes in all industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that “the refusal of any 
individual, partnership, firm, corporation or association 
engaged in interstate commerce that engages or uses the 
service of any employe or employes for wage, salary or 
other valuable consideration, to bargain collectively with 
such employes, through their duly chosen representatives, 
is hereby declared unlawful.” 

The bill also would make interference with or denial 
of the “right of employes to organize in trade unions” 
unlawful. The bill provides a penalty of a fine of not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


SIMS OFFERS BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Sims December 2 reintroduced, his bill 
providing for an extension of federal railroad control for 


two years. He added a provision to the effect that any 
general increase in rates during federal control would 
have to be approved by Congress before becoming effect- 
ive. 


THORNE ON GUARANTY 


Clifford Thorne, in a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress at St. Louis, spoke on “The Esch 
Bill vs. the Cummins Bill.” Speaking of the government 
guaranty proposed in the Cummins bill, he not only op- 
posed it in principle but as to its size. 


“This bill,” said he, “which the railroad security hold- 
ers are championing, provides what amounts to a govern- 
ment guaranty of from 51% to 6 per cent on the value of 
our railroads. This means, in the light of court deci- 
sions, as interpreted by these same railroad gentlemen, 
from 5% to 6 per cent on the present cost of reproduc- 
tion of our entire transportation system, at the present 
high level of prices for labor and materials. We as a 
people would hesitate long before entering upon such a 
task under present conditions; and yet these security 
holders are to be treated as though they had done that 
very thing. And the American shipper is to be taxed 
to pay the bill. 


“In the mining industry you gentlemen have known 
some extraordinary rates of return; and yet, generally, 
they have not been guaranteed by the government (!). 
What constitutes a reasonable rate varies with the hazard 
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of the industry involved, and varies with the season. That 
is not a matter that should be fixed by statute. 

“Five and one-half to 6 per cent may be a modest re- 
turn on normal values in a private industry. But 5% 
to 6 per cent on the present cost of reproduction, and 
that return guaranteed by the United States government, 
is a far different thing. Would you recommend the with- 
drawal of outstanding government bonds with the state- 
ment to the bondholders: “You people have put your 
money into these bonds at 3 to 4% per cent. Interest 
rates have risen. Instead of those 4 per cent bonds, 
please accept this 6 per cent government bond.” Such 
an act would not be countenanced by the sane business 
men of the country. And yet that is, in substance, what 
‘the Cummins bill proposes to do for railroad security 
holders. 

“Five and one-half to 6 per cent on the cost of repro- 
duction will mean 7 to 9 per cent on the capital stock, 
because two-thirds of railroad capital is represented by 
bonds. For some companies this will mean 20, 30 and 
as high as 100 per cent. In fact, the present standard 
return guarantees that to many of our railroads accord- 
ing to the present chairman of the Senate committee 
who introduced this bill, the statement being contained 
in his minority report to the Senate of last year. There 
are few industries in America that are earning in the 
aggregate, for rich and poor, all combined, six per cent 
on the total cost of reproducing the entire industry at 
present prices. 

“A government guaranty to a private industry is some- 
thing new; it would be an experiment in the science of 
government; and it would be fundamentally unsound. 
The principal argument you have against the socialistic 
propaganda of to-day is the necessity to preserve the 
personal initiative. Anything savoring of a government 
guaranty would tend to take away that very incentive 
which is at the basis of present day civilization, which 
has made progress possible 

“Such a guaranty would cause an increase in our pres- 
_ent standard return, and therefore of our present railroad 
deficit, of over fifty million; and, if the option be exer- 
cised by the Commission which is authorized in the bill, 
of more than one hundred million dollars annually.” 


KING OFFERS AMENDMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Senator King of Utah has introduced in the Senate an 
amendment to the Cummins railroad bill, which would 
eliminate Section 6—the rate-making section—and substi- 
tute the following rule of rate-making: 

“Rates of transportation shall at all times be just and 
reasonable. The level of rates, fares, and charges in any 
rate-making group shall from time teé time be adjusted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to provide 
revenue sufficient to pay the wages of labor and all other 
expenses of operation, including taxes, to earn proper cur- 
rent capital charges, to maintain necessary funds for re- 
pairs, replacements, and working operations and establish 
credit sufficient to attract the new capital required to meet 
the public need for present and reasonably prospective 
transportation facilities and service. In applying the fore- 
going rule a comprehensive view of the conditions of each 
rate-making group shall be taken, and the level of rates, 
fares, and charges shall be determined with reasonable 
reference to railroads fairly representative of average con- 
ditions therein.” 


LA FOLLETTE REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a minority report on the Cummins railroad bill, 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, member of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, December 1, advocated 
extension of federal control for five years, disputed the 
ability of Congress to pass adequate railroad legislation 
at this time, and attacked the anti-strike provisions of 
the bill. 

Senator LaFollette said he agreed with the majority 
report urging that railroad legislation receive prompt con- 
sideration, but “it will not relieve the situation to pass 
legislation hurriedly if it is wrong in principle, and will 
only serve to create new difficulties in the railway prob- 
lem instead of solving those already before us.” He added 
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that any bill passed in the next thirty days would he a 
“mere experiment.” e 

“The Senate committee bill is revolutionary in character,” 
says Senator LaFollette, in his report. “It proposes to put 
into practice various doubtful innovations and radical! ex. 
periments which, if they fail, will wreck the whole com. 
plicated scheme, leave the railway situation and its finances 
in an unsettled and chaotic condition, and involve the 
business of the country in confusion and disorder. There 
is no reason why we should be hurried in our considera. 
tion of the plan proposed in this bill, but every reason 
why we should proceed with the greatest caution. 

“The whole subject is one of momentous importance, and 
the public interests, as well as the private interests ip. 
volved, call for profound study and wise deliberation. 

“It is true that upon the legislation, for taking over the 
railroads, the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
conducted extended hearings in 1917 and 1918, and upon 
the subject of Government operation in January and Feb 
ruary, 1919. Those hearings were, however, very general 
in character. The bill now before the Senate, with its 
novel provisions, was not then in existence. 

“No general hearings were permitted by the committee 
upon the bill before the Senate, although representatives 
of the agricultural interests and others requested such 
hearings, with a view, as I am advised, of urging the con. 
sideration of extending the time of Government operation, 
in order that such operation might be fairly tested under 
settled peace-time conditions. 

“The committee did grant limited hearings on Septem- 
ber 23 and 24 to the railway employes upon the provisions 
of the bill relating to strikes. 

“The bill before the Senate was prepared by a sub-com- 
mittee of five members of the Committee on _ Interstate 
Commerce during the extra session of the present Con 
gress. 

“The bill was presented to the full committee for its 
consideration September 2, 1919, and was reported to the 
Senate in its present form October 23. 

“During the time that the bill was under consideration 
by the subcommittee and the full committee the league of 
nations and the treaty with Germany were engrossing to 
a very considerable extent the time of all Members of the 
Senate. 

“It was, therefore, not possible for the Senate Commit. 
tee on Interstate Commerce to consider any plan of deal: 
ing with the railroad problem other than proposed in the 
pending bill. 

“I respectfully admit that the Senate and the Congress can 
not discharge its obligation to the public interests without 
a much broader consideration of the entire subject than is 
proposed in the committee bill. And especially do I ver 
ture to contend that the Senate be not foreclosed from all 
consideration of the importance of making a fair trial of 
Government operation of our transportation system whet 
normal peace-time conditions shall have been fully restored. 

“Long before we entered the war the railway transpor 
tation system of the country was on the verge of total 
collapse through mismanagement and corruption. 


“The railroads from the beginning were grossly over 
capitalized, and the public was burdened with constantly 
increasing rates to pay dividends on watered stocks. 


“Added to this, the railroads were unlawfully permitted 
to collect from the public a further excessive rate for the 
accumulation of billions in surplus. Out of these vast 
sums, thus wrongfully levied upon traffic and pocketed 4s 
surplus, the railroads built extensions and made permanent 
improvements. ‘Then they overcapitalized these improve 
ments as a basis for further wrongful exactions from the 

ublic. 

. “Moreover, the managers openly robbed the railroads 
from the inside. Construction and supply companies wert 
organized by railway officers and managers. From these 
companies the railroads bought supplies of all kinds at 
exorbitant prices. Unrestrained ggeed exacted such prof 
its on purchases by these insiders from themselves that 
there was always a shortage of funds for properly equ 
ping the roads. ; 

“This inside graft ate up the revenues of the railroads 
and furnished a perennial excuse for still further increa 
ing rates upon the public. It goes without saying tha 
a transportation system honeycombed with official gr 
and dishonesty was certain to be supplied—in so far ® 
supplied at all—with inferior and defective equipme? 
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“The result was inevitable. When the European war 
came on, with its stimulus to increased production and 
traffic, the roads already short of engines, cars and all 
manner of equipment, at once disclosed the rottenness 
and inefficiency of the whole transportation system. 

“By the summer and fall of 1916—months before we 
entered the war, to quote Director-General McAdoo, ‘they 
had reached such a point that traffic was almost par- 
alyzed, through inability to furnish but a small part of 
the cars necessary for the transportation of staple articles 
of commerce.’ 

“When in 1917 the government was forced to seize 
the roads it took over a ramshackle and utterly demor- 
alized railway system. The operation of railroads in such 
a state of disrepair was very expensive and wasteful 
under the most favorable conditions and excessively so 
under the extraordinary demands which the war imposed. 

“The government at once found itself compelled to 
enter upon the enormous undertaking of restoration and 
up-to-date reconstruction in order to meet the immediate 
demands of its own and the public needs. And this it 
was forced to do at war prices for both labor and ma- 
terial. 

“But this only partially states the government’s handi- 
cap. Added to the vast expenditures imposed by the 
broken-down condition of the railroads, Congress—ever 
generous with the people’s money, in response to corpo- 
rate demands—authorized contracts with the private 
owners of the railroads for the use of their worn-out 
property at an annual rate of compensation so extrava- 
gant as to insure a deficit in government operation of the 
railroads from the outset. 

“This was very satisfactory to the owners and their 
friends in and out of Congress who were opposed to gov- 
ernment operation, lest it might lead on to government 
ownership. 

“An organized assault was at once made upon public 
ownership of public utilities in general and government 
ownership and operation of railroads in particular. 

“From the day the railroads were taken over down to 
this hour, in Congress and out, through the interest press 
and otherwise, there has been conducted a systematic 
and powerful propaganda to discredit government opera- 
tion of the railroads and hasten their return to the private 
owners and private management with another era of 
commission ‘control.’ 

“The failure of private ownership and private operation, 
under commission ‘control,’ leads logically to government 
ownership and government operation. 

“That has been the natural evolution in the history of 
all communities. It is inevitable here. It may be de- 
layed, but it will come. The danger is—and it is a great 
danger—that we are to be involved in another costly and 
temporizing expedient before it is accepted. 

“So strong is the influence of the billions invested in 
railroads and the interests allied with them, and so great 
is the prejudice which their combined forces have for 
the time being manufactured against government opera- 
tion, that senators and representatives shrink from ad- 
vocating a continuance of government operation, even for 


such time as to give it a thorough trial under normal . 


business conditions. 

“In an effort to find a way out and avoid meeting the 
issue of government operation, which if ultimately suc- 
cessful may bring government ownership in the end, we 
are asked to embark upon a complex experimental scheme 
of legislation uncertain in its results and open to attack 
a unconstitutional on more than one side. 

“Private ownership and uncontrolled private operation 
of railway transportation* was tried for forty years. It 
became intolerable. 

“Private ownership with a commission regulation of 
tates and services was tried for thirty years. It resulted 
m colossal failure. 

“Through it all the public has been the iong-suffering 
victim of a monstrous system of venal exploitation. 

“We are now urged to enter upon another protracted 
Period of attempting to combine the conflicting and war- 


tag elements of private ownership and public control. 
“If our past experience teaches us anything, is it not 
Plain that this means another era of enormous profits 
for the private owners at the cost of an enormous and 
Wwarranted expense to the public? 

‘Is it rational to believe that in a few short months 
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a small group of senators and representatives—no one of 
us an expert in railway transportation—has discovered 
some magic by which the miserable failures of seventy 
years are to be converted into a marvelous success? 

“And when we find that the Senate committee has one 
plan, that the House committee has developed another 
plan, which in all essential features is opposed to the 
Senate bill, does it not raise a serious question as to 
whether either committee has found the way out? 

“Does it not seem the part of wisdom to extend man- 
datory government operation for a period of five years 
rather than commit ourselves in haste to either plan? 

“Within the next five years the valuation of the roads 
will have been completed under the act of 1913. Within 
that time the Government will be able to give a practical 
demonstration of its ability or inability to operate the roads 
successfully in times of peace as well as war. During that 
period the making of extensions and betterments will go 
forward, Managers and.employes will understand that their 
positions are secure if their work is efficient, and those 
who hold or may purchase the securities of the railways 
will do so in the confidence that their investment is safe. 
An increase of railway rates will not be necessary. And 
more than all, within that time the Congress, with all 
the added knowledge that it may acquire, can deliberately 
frame railway legislation with a reasonable assurance that 
it will furnish a solution of this great problem. 

“What I am here suggesting I understand to be the posi- 
tion taken by both Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines, the two direc- 
tors-general of the railroads under Government operation. 
I know it to be the position of at least two members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have so stated 
in public addresses in the last two weeks. 


“IT am aware, of course, that the interests which are 
anxious to discredit Government ownership are very de- 
sirous that the railroads should be returned to the owners 
at once without the Government having an opportunity to 
show with what success it could operate the railroads under 
stable business conditions in time of peace. Such interests 
should not be permitted, however, a controlling voice in 
this legislation. ; 

“In the report filed for the majority of the committee 
it is said: 


The writer of this report is firmly convinced that when the 
government assumed the operation of the railways they were, 
taken as a whole, earning all they should be permitted to earn; 
but in the inevitable distribution of the earnings among the 
various railway companies the railways which carried 30 per 
cent of the traffic were earning so little that they could not, 
by any economy or good management, sustain themselves. 
Nevertheless, it is unthinkable that the highways of commerce 
shall be abandoned, and some system must be devised not only 
for their continuance but for their betterment and growth. 
Government ownership would solve the problem, but it is the 
judgment of the committee that government operation is 
attended with so many disadvantages—notably the increased 
cost of operation—that this plan must be discarded. 





















“The portion of the language quoted above, which I have 
put in black face is every word that is to be found in that 
report on the subject of Government ownership and opera- 
tion. 

“The whole subject is dismissed with a sentence. And 
the most ‘notable disadvantage’ of Government ownership 
is disposed of with a passing reference in five words to ‘the 
increased cost of (Government) operation.’ 

“This is the logic of the committee:. 

“It cost very much more to operate the railroads after 
the Government took them over. 

“Ergo Government operation is so expensive that it ‘must 
be discarded.’ 


“This reasoning takes no account of: 

(1) The large outlay required to rehabilitate the wreck- 
age which the Government found on its hands on taking 
the roads over. 


““(2) The Government took over a transportation system 
that had practically ceased to function. ‘There was not 
a single serviceable locomotive in (reserve) storage.’ A 
hundred and forty-five thousand freight cars were stalled 
in a helpless congestion. It required from 2 to 25 days to 
ship a carload of grain from Iowa to Chicago. In 1916 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reported the failure 
of transportation on every hand, and added: 


In consequence mills have shut down, prices have advanced, 
perishable articles of great value have been destroyd, and hun- 
dreds of carloads of food products have been delayed in reach- 
ing their natural markets. * * Transportation service has 
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been thrown into unprecedented confusion. * * * And the 
operation of established industrial activities has been uncertain 
and difficult. 


“It cost the Government a very large amount of money 
to set in motion the machinery of this badly stalled trans- 
portation system. 

“(3) The cost of operation in war was 
greater than in peace. 

“Obviously not a dollar of all these vast expenditures is 
justly chargeable to Government operation. It should be 
charged to private operation and not to public operatiou 
in instituting any comparison of relative costs. 

“The only way in which to make a fair comparison be- 
tween the cost of private operation and Government opera- 
tion of the railroads is to extend the Government operation 
for a reasonable period of time under normal business con- 
ditions and compare the cost and efficiency of Government 
operation for such time with a like period under private 
operation prior to the war. 

“In this connection, I call attention to the fact that 
Government operation has for several months demonstrated 
the reasonable certainty of ultimate economic success. 


“There is no longer a loss chargeable against the Govern- 
ment in operating the railroads as we slowly approach more 
settled business conditions. The monthly deficit, which has 
been the object of so much adverse criticism against Gov- 
ernment operation, has wholly disappeared, and in its place 
appears a net monthly ‘profit of millions of dollars. I am 
advised on the most creditable authority that as expendi- 
tures are adjusted to normal conditions that Government 
operation can be continued without requiring any increase 
in existing rates.” 


Senator LaFollette says he believes it is the duty of Con- 
gress to make government operation mandatory for at least 
five years, within which time it could be deliberately de- 
termined whether the country should go to government 
ownership or return the roads to private hands. 

Discussing the anti-strike provisions of the bill, Sena- 
tor LaFollette says: 

“Of course, the proviso attached to section 30 that ‘noth- 
ing herein shall be taken to deny to any individual the right 
to quit his employment’ is without meaning or value to the 
employe. It will be observed that in the first part of the 
section it is provided that it shall be unlawful for em- 
ployes, for the purpose of maintaining, adjusting or set- 
tling any dispute or controversy, which they have with 
their employers to enter into an agreement to hinder the 
operation of trains. Of course, an agreement to strike is 
necessarily going to hinder or prevent the operation of 
trains. If it will not do that, there is no point to the strike. 
And that is precisely the thing that this bill makes it a 
crime for the employes to do in order to maintain their 
side of the controversy to which they may be a party. The 
learned chairman of the committee in the report which he 
has submitted accompanying this bill makes no pretense 
that the purpose of this section is other than to make 
strikes unlawful. In his report referring to this section 
of the bill he says: 


enormously 


In making the strike unlawful it is obvious that there must 
be something given to the workers in exchange for it. 


“What, the worker is given by this bill in exchange for 
his right to strike is a decision of a board, in the selection 
of which he has no voice, and a board which by reason of 
its constitution and the powers it will exercise, must in- 
evitably come under the domination of the railroads. 

“Section 31 of the bill goes even further than section 30 
and makes it a crime to ‘aid, abet, counsel, command, in- 
duce or procure the commission or performance of any 
act’ made unlawful in section 31. Suppose a dispute arises 
between a railway company and its employes over wages, 
and the dispute comes before the board for decision, and 
the board was wrong, or for any person, including a mem- 
but from which, under the provisions of this bill, there 
would be no appeal; and the men in consequence of this 
decision quit work. This section would make it a crime 
for any person to publish the statement that the decision oft 
the board was wronf, or for’ any person, including a mem- 
ber of Congress or other official], to state his belief that 
the decision was wrong. Ever erson wi0 gave a dollar 
to help keep a striking miner’s wife and children from 
starving to death would, under this section, be guilty of a 
crime, for that would be plainly giving ‘aid’ to the striker. 

“With great deference to the opinions of my colleagues 
on the committee, I submit that this bill which they have 
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prepared and reported to the Senate contains every vice 
which is supposed to inhere in government ownership and 
none of its virtues. It has every weakness which attaches 
to private ownership, but none of the advantages commonly 
claimed for that system. This bill kills all incentive to ip. 
dividual initiative and enterprise in railway management 
since it fixes profits at 5% or 6 per cent, by taking from 
the successful and well-managed roads all profits above 
that amount and requires such profits to be used largely 
for the benefit of the roads which through faulty manage 
ment or otherwise make little or no profit. Why the rail- 
.oads should be expected to compete when there are yy 
profits to compete for is one of the mvsteries of the bill 
which its supporters must explain, particularly as to the 
right to divert traffic and control the business a road may 
do is vested-in the transportation board. The only line of 
industry this bill is naturally calculated to stimulate igs 
litigation, and the manipulation of railway securities. 

“This bill not only proposes to take private property 
without compensation, but it proposes to take private 
property for private use without compensation. 

“It proposes to take business from one road and give it 
to another. 

“It proposes to take profits earned by one road which 
equitably belong to the security holders of that road and 
use them for the benefit of another road to the gain of the 
security holders of the latter. 

“It proposes to compel the holders of the stocks and 
bonds of railroads organized under a state law to trade 
their stocks and bonds for securities in a corporation to be 
organized under a federal law. By that act alone the bill 
proposes to deprive states of millions of dollars of rey- 
enue they now derive through inheritance and transfer 
taxes on the stocks and bonds of railroad corporations 
organized under the laws of different states. The state of 
Wisconsin alone would lose hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in taxes every year if this bill became a law, because 
it would destroy the power of the state to collect in- 
heritance or transfer taxes on the securities of its rail- 
way corporations which are held by non-residents. 

“The only reason why the railroads are willing to ac- 
cept this bill is because their managers know that they 
will eventually be able to get control of the transportation 
board,. which this bill creates, just as they have succeeded 
in getting control throughout the country of boards and 
commissions created to regulate the railroads. 

“The managers of the railways know, moreover, that 
all this interference with personal property and private 
rights provided for in this bill must inevitably be held 
unconstitutional by the courts, with the result that they 
will be freed from whatever restraint this bilk attempts to 
provide. 

“If the railroads are returned to the owners under this 
bill, they go back with a government guaranty of profits 
to the private owners amounting to 5% to 6 per cent on 
the ‘value’ of railway property. This will be done in the 
face of the glaring fact that the ‘value’ will be determined 
upon the basis of the fraudulent capitalization carried by 
an elastic and conscienceless system of ‘book values.’ 

“If these roads are returned to the owners under this 
bill, they go back with the certainty that they will buy 
their engines, cars and equipment from _ themselves 
through inside ‘supply companies’ at graft prices and huge 
rake-offs to railway officials, for which the public will pay 
in extortionate and ever-increasing transportation charges. 

“If these roads are returned to the owners under this 
bill, they go back with no restraint upon the payment of 
fabulous salaries by the public to incompetent railway 
officials, whose gross unfitness to manage and operate the 
roads successfully is a historical demonstration. ; 

“The most remarkable of all arguments advanced in 
favor of this bill and against continued government Op 
eration is that the latter is too expensive. The report 
of the majority of the committee accompanying this bill 
in the paragraph I have herein previously quoted admits 
that government ownership would largely solve the rail- 
way problem of the country, but it states that the ex 
pense of government operation is so great that the ma 
jority of the committee discarded it. 

“In the report of the majority of the committee, at 
page 3, it is said that the government will lose as a T 
sult of operating the railroads for the years 1918 and 
1919 about $550,000,000. Nothing, in my opinion, could 
be further from the fact. It is true that the governmen! 
will pay the railroad: companies for the use of railway 
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property for the years 1918 and 1919 about $550,000,000 
more than it will receive net as operating income. 

“To refer to this, however, as a loss is to ignore en- 
tirely what it would have cost the government if it had 
not taken over the railroads at all. No one knows what 
it would have cost the government for transportation 
during the war and since the war, if it had not taken 
over the roads, for no one knows what rates it would 
have been necessary to pay the owners to operate the 
roads if they had not demonstrated their utter incapacity 
to continue their operation under any circumstances. But 
it is conceded that whatever the rates or the fares which 
the railroads may have charged, they simply could not 
give the necessary service under private management 
and operation. That is a fact which everyone admits. 
But it is a fact which is obscured or lost sight of alto- 
gether at this time in the discussion of this subject. The 
railroad service under private management had simply 
broken down under the strain to which the necessities 
of even the first year of the European war subjected it. 
It is not too much to say that the war would probably 
have been prolonged indefinitely, or may have ended very 
differently if the government had not taken over the rail- 
roads, and without regard to cost, operated them as a 
unit to get the best possible results for the war. 

“If the figures referred to in the majority report are 
correct, and it will cost the government $550,000,000 for 
this service more than it received net in the way of op- 
erating income from the roads, it is the best investment 
of that amount of money which the government: made 
during the war, and it is utterly fallacious to speak of it 
as a loss, or to refer to it as any indication of what it 
will cost to operate the roads in time of peace. The 
government took over the roads because it could operate 
them more efficiently than they were being operated in 
private hands. If it can operate them more efficiently 
than they can be operated under private management, it 
can also operate them more economically. 

“Another factor too little considered in discussing this 
question is the fact that the rate of compensation which 
the government undertook to pay the railroads was based 
upon the average annual operating income of railroads 
for the three years of abnormally high earnings, to wit, 
the three years ending June 20, 1917. Had the compensa- 
tion of the railroads been based upon a five-year period 
prior to the war, the result would have been far less 
favorable to the railroads, and far less burdensome to 
the government, than was arrived at by taking the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. 

“There is nothing in the history of the railroad manage- 
ment by the government during the last two years to lead 
us to believe that any deficit was the direct result of gov- 
emment operation. It is reasonably certain that as condi- 
tions become more normal, the roads will, with improved 
economies, continue to be operated by the government at 
a1 increasing profit, without any advance in rates. But 
even if it were certain that the roads would be operated 
by the government at a loss of many millions of dollars 
Within the next five years; it would be very much better to 
take the loss and pay for it during that period out of the 
general revenues than to have the amount raised by in- 
creasing rates and then passing them on multiplied five- 
fold to the people of the country to pay in the increased 
cost of the commodities which they must buy.” 

Referring again to the anti-strike provisions, Senator 
laFollette says: 

“You can no more legislate men out of their right to 
strike in this country than you can legislate them out of 
their religious faith or their political beliefs. There are 
‘ome things from which, if the government is wise, it will 
withhold its hand, and the right of labor to strike is one 
of them. The strike clause of this bill ignores all the 
knowledge which can be gained from a study of similar 
legislation in England and in the United States from the 
frst ‘Statutes of Laborers’ down to the present day. 

‘In 1349-50 England passed various statutes compelling 
4man, ‘if he has no means of his own,’ to serve whoever 
Tequired his service. (23 Edw. III.) A distinguished Eng- 
lish historian tells us that— 
wate main object of these statutes was to check the rise in 

ages consequent upon the great pestilence called the ‘black 
death. (Stephen’s History of.the Criminal Law of England, 
Ol. III, p. 204.) 

“So I take it that the main object of the strike section 
of this bill may be to check the rise in wages consequent 
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upon the scarcity of labor throughout the world resulting 
from the great war. 

“In all the hearings before the committee which had 
this bill under consideration I heard no argument advanced 
in support of this provision except that the railway men of 
this country might go out on a strike, and so perfect was 
their organization that they could thereby paralyze trans- 
portation and deprive millions of people of food, fuel and 
clothing. 

“It seems, however, not to have occurred to the support- 
ers of this bill to inquire how monstrous the wrong must 
be which would ever lead the men of the railroad unions 
of this country to adopt such a course nor to consider that 
the men themselves, through their families and dependents, 
aggregating more than 10,000,000 people, would be the first 
to feel the pinch of want and suffering that would come 
from such a strike. Nothing can ever lead to such a strike 
in this country except a wrong so intolerable that men are 
willing that they and their families as well shall face 
starvation before they submit to the wrong. 

“A government which contemplates no wrong or injus- 
tice to labor in the United States has no occasion to at- 
tempt to take from it the one weapon by which it has won 
its way up from serfdom—the right to strike.” 


ADDRESS BY HOWARD ELLIOTT 


Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, at the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents in New York, 
December 4, spoke on the subject, “An Efficient Trans- 
portation Machine a National Necessity,” He took the 
ground that the country cannot have an efficient trans- 
portation machine, nor can the investments in railroad 
securities by the life insurance companies be protected 
unless the railroads have adequate rates, sufficient to 
maintain the railroads efficiently for the benefit of all the 
people. Mr. Elliott said that such is not now the case and 
he said the railroads must be prepared for the great and 
growing future of the country. Mr. Elliott, continuing, 
said: 

“Safe, adequate and satisfactory transportation must 
be furnished to the American people either by private 
owners as a business enterprise under suitable govern- 
mental regulation and protection, or be furnished by the 
government itself. The public seem to have settled in 
their own minds that they prefer to have the transporta- 
tion furnished by the owners rather than under govern- 
mental control or government ownership. 

“The Association of Railway Executives recently sent 
out a questionnaire to some 6,000 editors throughout the 
country asking them to express their opinion as to gov- 
ernment ownership and control; 83 per cent answered 
that their communities were in favor of the return of 
the roads to the owners. . 

“Most of the bills introduced into Congress reflect this 
sentiment with varying degrees of governmental regula- 
tion and protection. 


“Those interested in life insurance, both the insurers 
and the insured, are vitally interested in the proper an- 
swer of the question. 


“Figures furnished show that in 1918 there were 53,923,- 
734 life insurance policies in force with the legal reserve 
companies. Among the assets securing these policies are 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of railway securities, and a failure 
to protect those securities affects directly the holders of 
these policies and the beneficiaries thereof. In addition, 
these policyholders, in common with the balance of the 
105,000,000 people in the country, need continuous develop- 
ment of the transportation machine for the purpose of 
increasing the food and fuel supply and the production 
of those articles that are necessary for clothing, shelter 
and our modern American life. If this is not done, the 
standard of living must decline and the cost of living, 
instead. of being reduced, will be increased. This gen- 
eral development will bé checked if the transportation 
machine of the country is not sufficient and adequate. 
Even to-day, in the months of heaviest business, that 
great machine is doing about all it can and there is a 
very small margin of safety. 


“In order to consider the question we must state briefly 
the salient facts of this transportation machine, its growth 
during the last 18 years, what it represents in the prop- 
erty of the nation, the work that it does for the people, 
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and what should be done to keep it efficient for future 
needs. 

“The transportation machine consists of 260 miles of 
railroad, and about 404,000 miles of track—a growth from 
1900 of 192,560 miles of railroad and 258,784 miles of 
track. Over these tracks are operated about 66,000 en- 
gines, nearly 2,400,000 freight cars and about 56,000 pas- 
senger train cars—an increase of nearly 30,000 locomo- 
tives, 1,000,000 freight cars and 22,000 passenger train 
cars since 1900. s 

“It is interesting to note here the very slight growth 
since 1914 in the number of units of equipment in service. 
The number of locomotives is substantially the same as 
in 1914, although they are of a heavier*type. The num- 
ber of freight cars is substantially the same as in 1915, 
although of larger capacity, and the increase in passenger 
train cars is only about 1,500. The reason the people 
have received the transportation they have without more 
of an increase in. units of rolling stock is the increased 
efficiency displayed in handling the equipment, but now 
we are faced with the absolute necessity of expansion. 

“This great transportation machine is maintained and 
operated by an industrial army of approximately 2,000,000, 
earning an average in 1918 of $1,400 a year. In 1900 
there were about 1,000,000 men, earning an average of 
$567 a year. And it is furnishing transportation to the 
people of the United States equivalent to hauling every 
day in the year for each man, woman and child 20,000 
pounds of freight one mile—and giving each one of them 
also each year a trip of 411 miles—an increase in service 
rendered of over 100 per cent since 1900. 

“The total book value of the machine in 1918 was about 
$19,000,000,000, or nearly $79,000 per mile of road. 

“The capital in the hands of the public representing 
this great machine at the end of 1917 was about $16, 
500,000,000. 

“The stock outstanding in the hands of the public at 
the end of 1917 was $9,045,000,000, held by 647,689 stock- 
holders, with an average holding of $13,966. No accurate 
figures as to the number of bondholders are available, 
but it is thought that there are about as many bondhold- 
ers as stockholders, so that there are probably 1,250,000 
owners of this great machine. 

“The stocks and bonds of American railroad companies 
are in the hands of the public—are owned by insurance 
companies, savings banks, guardians, trustees, and by 
hundreds of thousands of individual investors, represent- 
ing every trade and calling. The once more or less prev- 
alent idea that the railroads are owned by a few great 
financiers is, of course, very erroneous. Everybody knows 
that the securities of our railroads are scattered all over 
the country as the prime investment of the people. The 
Bureau of Railway Economics in a recent statement an- 
nounced that the ownership equities of American railroads 
are really in the hands of more than 50,000,000 people. 

“Accurate figures can be given for a number of im- 
portant companies showing the wide distribution of the 
stock and the relatively small holdings per person. For 
example: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad in 1910 had 63,298 stock- 
holders, and the average holdings were $6,515.29; in 1918 
it had 160,911 stockholders, and the average holdings 
were $4,669:91. 

“The Northern Pacific in 1910 had 10,551 stockholders, 
and the average holdings were $23,499.76; in 1918 it had 
27,338 stockholders, and the average holdings were 
$9,071.56. 

“The New Haven in 1910 had 16,258 stockholders, and 
the average holdings were $8,850.64; in 1918 it had 25,026 
stockholders, and the average holdings were $6,278.18. 

“The Atchison in 1910 had 26,399 stockholders, and the 
average holdings were $19,594.80; in 1918 it had 49,905 
stockholders, and the average holdings were $6,932.35. 

“We are very apt to forget that without the railroads 


‘the country could never have been developed, its life 


carried on, or its business transacted—at the present time 
the railroads have come to be so very much a matter of 
course. 


“It seems to be forgotten by some that a great many 


hundred millions are needed to-day for expansions and . 


improvements. Where are #eese millions to come from? 
No one can be compelled to furnish them, and everyone 
who is requested to do so, if he is ordinarily prudent, 
should realize fully the conditions under which he does 
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it. If he puts his money into manufacturing or business 
he knows that his return will be subject to the natural 
laws of commerce only; that if the cost of the materia] 
he uses increases, or if the wages go up he is at liberty 
to. put up the price of his commodity correspondingly, 
In no other way can business be successfully carried on 
or capital receive a just return. Wages and the cost of 
all materials has risen very much and the cost of their 
combined resulting products has arisen correspondingly 
and as a matter of course. The commodity the railroads 
furnish is transportation. The cost of providing it has 
risen enormously. Correspondingly, the railroads should 
receive higher freight and passenger rates.” 

Mr. Elliott traced the railroad situation from January 
1, 1918, when the government took control of the rail- 
roads. 

“Thé government’s measure of the net earnings of the 
railroads of the country for the three years ending June 
30, 1917, generally known as the ‘standard return,’ was 
approximately $935,000,000. The authorities at Washing- 
ton from the very start of government control of opera- 
tions found that the revenues to be received from exist- 
ing rates were not sufficient to meet the growing ex- 
penses. This fact received the careful consideration of 
the Director-General, and as a result the Director-General, 
on June 10, 1918, made passenger rates 3 cents a mile 
instead of Z cents and 2% cents, and in June 25, 1918, 
increased freight rates about 25 per cent. 

“The Administration naturally hoped that these in- 
creases in rates, together with economies that it expected 
would result from unified operation, would take care of 
the situation and that there would be sufficient earnings 
to pay expenses, taxes and the standard return to the 
owners. 

“The net operating income for the first year of gov- 
ernment operation failed to meet the standard return by 
approximately $235,000,000. This was in spite of the very 
earnest, sincere and hard work of the Director-General 
and all of his assistants. In that first year the new 
rates were not effective for the entire period. There 
was a very serious winter in parts of the country and 
war conditions were most onerous and difficult, so that 
the federal administration had unusual conditions to 
deal with. It is, therefore, fair to say that 1918 should 
not be taken as a measure of the results under the new 
rates inaugurated by the government and under the wage 
scales that it was necessary to pay because of these con- 
ditions. ‘ 

“Figures are now ready for part of 1919, and a fair 
estimate can be made for the balance of the year. The 
Director-General had hoped that income would be suffi- 
cient to meet all outgo, but the results are disappoint- 
ing. The figures for the 9 months, for Class I roads 
(earning $1,000,000 or over), show that the proportion of 
the standard return for that period has not been met by 
$245,000,000. During the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember the roads have just about earned the standard 
return, and possibly in October they may be the same, 
but there is every indication that the year will end with 
a substantial deficit, perhaps $350,000,000 for all railroad 
operations. 

“These deficits must be considered in any forecast of 
future requirements, and, in addition, there are other ele 
ments to be taken into account. 

“Because of the difficulties in obtaining men and ma- 
terial, due to the war, not as much work has been done 
on the equipment of the roads, especially the freight cars, 
as is necessary to keep them up to that standard which 
the needs of American commerce demand. 

“Nor have there been placed in the tracks of many of 
the roads sufficient rails and ties, as is necessary for the 
best health of the property, and there- have been some 
failures to do work of other kinds because of the con- 
ditions as to men and materials. 


“The money necessary to bring the condition of the 
present properties to a higher standard that must be 
spent in the next few years is an element in considering 
the revenue needs of the railroads. This amount cannot 
today be stated exactly, but it will be several hundre 
millions of dollars. 

“Again, there are some increases in expenses to be met 
in 1920 which were not effective for the full year 1919, 
such as the recent change in rates of wages and rules of 
men working in shops, estimated at about $50,000,000 @ 
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year. Other increases in wages may have to be made, 
and these will be an important element in the problem. 

“There is also the probability that as a result of the 
recent coal strike fuel will cost more in 1920 than it did 
in 1919. The railroads’ coal bill today is running at the 
rate of at least $500,000,000 a year, and prior to the war 
was about $225,000,000. 

“Then the world-wide demand for steel, lumber and 
all materials for reconstruction work for doing work that 
has been postponed or suspended since 1914 means that 
there will probably be no decrease in the prices of these 
jmportant elements in the railroad expense account, and 
there may be an increase. 

“Additional payments must also be made for new capi- 
tal to be used for increasing the capacity of the roads to 
serve the public. For 5 years prior to the war the ex- 
pansion of the roads was not rapid enough to meet the 
needs of the country, and during the war period even less 
has been accomplished. 

“It is not too much to say that for new equipment, with 
the necessary shops and tools to keep it in order, there 


_should be spent within the next few years $3,000,000,000, , 


and, no doubt, an equal amount for tracks, terminals, 
electrification and other facilities to make the transporta- 
tion machine equal to the demands of the country if 
growth is to continue. t 

“The increased expenses of states, counties and munici- 
palities, because of higher wages, is being reflected in a 
constantly increased tax rate, and this also must be taken 
into account when considering the revenue needs of the 
railroads. 

“In- 1910 the taxes paid by the railroads of the United 
States were $103,000,000, and for 1919 the total taxes will 
be approximately $250,000,000. 

“There is every reason now to expect that the roads 
will be returned to the owners on January 1. It is hoped 
some legislation before that date will be passed that will 
protect the situation until the necessary readjustments 
between income and outgo can be made and the earning 
power of the roads restored. Even before the war the 
net earnings of the roads were not sufficient to attract 
the new capital needed each year, and these net earnings 
are even less today, although nearly $800,000,000 has 
been spent in the last two years in adding to the plant, 
not counting equipment. It is fair to say that the net 
earnings of the railroads under present conditions are 
plainly inadequate to meet the absolute necessities and to 
provide at all for the future. 

“Without an increase in rates a very large number of 
railroad companies will face bankruptcy, and very few 
of those who escape this unfortunate plight can pay any 
return to the shareholders. 

“A railroad is never completed. A farmer compelled 
by circumstances to run his farm year after year with- 
out fertilizer would be like a railroad compelled to run 
without new capital. The bigger the farm is, the more 
money requirements for fertilizer. The bigger the rail- 
toad system, the more the money requirements for capi- 
tal expenditures. It is a generally recognized fact that 
the railroads of the country will need for the next few 
years about a billion dollars a year in new capital—for 
purposes other than expenses—for new equipment, for 
terminal facilities, for new stations and tracks and other 
improvements. The railroad industry is the greatest pur- 
chaser in the United States of iron and steel, and those 
industries, with their vast number of employes, are 
largely dependent for their prosperity upon the prosperity 
of the railroads. Agriculture is the only industry in the 
United States which is greater than the railroad industry. 
This new capital must come, if it comes at all, by volun- 
tary investments in the securities which the companies 
from time to time are able to offer. The earnings al- 
lowed by law must be sufficient to make certain that the 
Payments for the use of new capital, either in interest 
or dividends thereon, shall be forthcoming—or the avail- 
able capital. will seek other and more attractive invest- 

@ Ments. 


“For a number of years some of our railroad labor 
brotherhood friends have charged that the railroads of 
the country are overcapitalized to the extent of $8,000,- 
100,000 to $10,000,000,000. This is a most remarkable 
hallucination. The railroads are glad to have this charge 
investigated—a charge based on lack of knowledge and 
Prejudiced use of the real facts. 
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“The public should understand that the railroads are 
merely its agents and servants. 

“The railroad situation ought always to be a subject of 
great concern to the people of this country. No other 
country, perhaps, is so dependent upon transportation for 
its prosperity and development. 

“Such an organization as you gentlemen represent 
reaches, I may say, the very heart of public opinion. 
You are in close touch with the high and humble of the 
land, you are familiar with the workings of every indus- 
trial enterprise in the country from its human stand- 
point—in fact, you are familiarly in touch with the bone 
and sinew of this land. More than all, you, as the trus- 
tees and guardians of the millions of railroad securities 
which you hold as a guarantee that your policies will be 
met, are fully alive to the absolute necessity that the rail- 
roads of our country must be maintained and nourished 
for the benefit of all the people. The people cannot sur- 
vive without the railroads and our railroads cannot sur- 
vive without our people. They go hand in hand either for 
good or ill. With your complete knowledge of our people, 
with your avenues of information, with your channels 
for the dissemination of the truth—you are perfectly 
aware that the power of public opinion is omnipotent. 
This, public opinion should be directed toward a com- 
plete knowledge of railroad conditions, their effect upon 
the securities you hold as against the millions on mil- 
lions of policies you have issued for the protection of the 
family; and all should understand that our railroads can- 
not serve the people, cannot serve the country without 
adequate rates, and it is quite apparent that our rates at 
the present time are not adequate; are not sufficient to 
maintain~ the railroads on that highly efficient plane 
which our people demand. There can be no higher func- 
tion at the present moment, let me add, than for the 
great life insurance companies of our country to make 
it plain to all the people that our railroads must not be 
crippled, but on the contrary they must be kept abreast 
of the times and be prepared to serve the great and grow- 
ing future of the country. 4 

“America is the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth and our railroads, second only to agriculture as our 
greatest industry, have helped very largely to make it so. 
Our leadefs of industries, our bankers, business men, 
manufacturers and our farmers and workmen have con- 
tributed their mighty share in giving America this place 
in the world. Let us keep it there.” 


WILSON ON RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In his message to Congress, December 2, President Wil- 
son said nothing about the railroads but the following: 

“In the matter of the railroads and the readjustment 
of their affairs growing out of federal control, I shall take 
the liberty at a later day of addressing you.” 

The message was a disappointment to most of the rail- 
road men in the service »f the Railroad Administration. 
They wanted to hear either that the President had de- 
cided to return the roads on December 31 or that he had 
decided to hold them for a prescribed period. It was not 
any big theory of public policy that made them desire 
some word on the subject. They wanted to be able to 
make personal arrangements for the coming year, with- 
out having to wait until the year was actually on the 
threshold. 

The dozens of high-priced railroad men-now in the gov- 
ernment service want to know to which pay roll they 
ere to append their names in 1920. They cannot make 
arrangements to return to the corporations without rais- 
ing a question in the minds of their superiors as to 
whether they are dissatisfied with their service under the 
government or whether they are merely trying to display 
foresight and arrange for the time when there will be a 
return to the corporations. 

The notice of an intention to discuss the subject later 
permitted those who desired to speculate to infer that 
the President was about to announce a change of plan 
for returning the properties on December 31. The fact 
that-he did not reiterate his notice of intention to return 
the roads on December 31 was taken by some to mean 
that he now has other views and that those other views 
will be presented in a short time. 

The advance “dope” at the Railroad Administration 
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was that there would be nothing in the message on the 
subject of the railroads. The understanding on that score 
was strohg among those who would be well pleased to 
have government control continue indefinitely. Were the 
President in the habit of confiding in anybody, the fact 
that those willing to have control retained for an indefi- 
nite time had a strong impression that the message would 
say nothing on the subject, might be considered as indi- 
cating that the President had been whispering words of 
comfort in their ears. But inasmuch as he is not in the 
habit ef telling his plans, the fact is not deemed of great 
importance. 

So far as the rank and file of railroad men in the Rail- 
road Administration are concerned, the message meant 
nothing other than a continuance of the uncertainty as 
to what they should do in the matter of planning for 
their own future. In that respect, they were no worse off 
than the officials of the corporations to whom they were 
looking for the command to come home. Nearly all hope 
to receive that message. Some have received it, but with 
a proviso that the command is not to be heeded until the 
recipient has been advised that the return of the property 
to the corporation has been ordered. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RETURN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


All things end for the Railroad Administration December 
31 so far as tariffs filed under authority of the President’s 
power to initiate rates are concerned. That is why the Rail- 
road Administration, some time ago, amended its freight 
rate authorities outstanding on November 20 so as to allow 
the tariffs to become operative on ten days’ notice, if 
a longer time was mentioned therein. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, though it declined to issue 
blanket fifteenth section authority to the non-controlled 
lines involved in the freight rate authorities so amended, 
took cognizance of the desire of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to have its tariff slate clean on the last day of the 
year, so far as could be done by making the tariff effect- 
ive on ten days’ notice, took up and handled each fif- 
teenth or sixth section application in such a way as to 
enable the Railroad Administration to carry out its plan. 

It was easier for the Commission to take up the cases 
individually than it would have been for the Railroad 
Administration to recall all its rate authorities and change 
the paper work so as to eliminate the notice contained 
in each one that it would be effective on fifteen, twenty 
or thirty days’ notice, as the case might be. Under the 
blanket authority issued by Director Chambers (but not 
numbered) the tariff filing agent, when he prepared his 
tariff, made the operative notice read ten days instead 
of the longer time shown in the rate authority, as origi- 
nally put out. 


At the time that was done the plan for making tariff 
changes was known among the Railroad Administration 
officials who have been handling the matter. If the rail- 
road corporations have devised a plan, the fact had not 
been made known to Director Chambers and his assistants 
at the time this was written. 


The Commission had prepared for 1920 by notifying the 
carriers to shape up their concurrences so that, if the 
Esch bill should not be law by January 1, the tariffs 
placed on the files by the Railroad Administration would 
continue to be the ones legally in effect. At the time 
this was written the railroad corporations had not had 
opportunity to act on the notice of the Commission. It 
was assumed, however, that they would act, quickly, some 
of them waiving the objections they had, prior to federal 
control, to certain tariff publishing agents acting for 
them in any matter, so as to make certain that the rates 
in effect would remain operative until they could make 
satisfactory arrangements for resuming tariff work where 
they left off when the railroals were taken under federal 
control. 

All that was being done or in contemplation at the 
time this was written was being done or considered on 
the assumption that there would be no change in the 
President’s plan for return at the end of the year and 
that there could be no legislation prior thereto. In other 
words, everybody was acting on the theory that the re- 
.urn would have to be made under conditions existing 
when the House passed the. Esch bill, which was exactly 
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what existed, so far as legislation is concerned, a year 
ago. 

The Commission, however, in its arrangements had to 
proceed on the assumption that the Smith amendmen: to 
the fiifteenth section would expire by limitation January 
1. The chief change caused by such expiration wil! be 
the enforced abolition of the fifteenth section board and 
the re-creation of the investigation and suspension board 
though if and when that board is reconstituted it may 
have some other name. It has been presumed that the 
personnel will be the same, with George Crosland, chief 
of the tariff bureau, as chairman, and Messrs. Oberg and 
Ward as the other members. They constitute the fifteenth 
section board and Crosland and Oberg were members of 
the old investigation and suspension board. While there 
were criticisms of the investigation and suspension board 
and also of the fifteenth section board, the Commission 
relied on them, and, generally speaking, found their rec- 
ommendations worthy to be followed. 

One fairly general belief is that the investigation and 
suspension board will have to have an enlarged staff soon 

, after the return of the roads, if not before. The return 
to the law as it was before Senator Smith amended it 
so as to make fifteenth section permission a condition 
precedent to the filing of a tariff, relieves the carrier of 
the obligation to offer anything in justification of a tariff 
tendered by it for filing. In a way of speaking, the res- 
toration puts on the suspension board the burden of find- 
ing anything that may be objectionable in the tariffs, and 
thereby acting as protector, so to speak, of the interests 
of the shipper. That means the employment of more 
men, if the work is to be done effectively, it is pointed out. 


COLLECTION OF CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The agitation regarding the two-year clause in the bill of 
lading involved in the Decker case appears to be having 
some effect on claims for plain overcharge which are not 
adjusted by carriers within two years. Section 16 of 
the act to regulate commerce provides: 


All complaints for the recovery of damages shall be filed with 
_the Commission within two years from the time the cause of 
action accrues, and not after. 


In Phillips vs. Grand Trunk, 236 U. S. 662, the Supreme 
Court, speaking of this section of the law with regard 
to a suit instituted in; the court to recover reparation 
on a finding of the Commission that the rates were un- 
reasonable, said that under such a statute the failure to 
assert the right to recover within two years “not only 
barred the remedy, but destroyed the liability, whether 
complaint was filed with the Commission or suit was 
brought in a court of competent jurisdiction.” The 
court was not dealing with a charge over and above the 
published rate in the Phillips case. But it is understood 
that some railroads have construed the decision in that 
case to apply to a plain overcharge. This raises an in- 
teresting question to be decided, if it comes before the 
Commission or the courts. It is not believed that a claim 
to recover an overcharge is on par with a claim to re- 
cover an unreasonable charge. The Commission alone 
can determine whether a charge is unreasonable, and 
any claim to recover reparation for an unreasonable 
charge,’ whether brought in the court or before the Com- 
mission, must be preceded by a finding by the Commission 
that the charge is unreasonable. On the other hand, an 
action for an overcharge can be brought in the courts 
in the first instance if the shipper so elects. Whether 
or not an overcharge exists requires merely an_ inter- 
pretation and application of the tariffs to the facts of 
the case. Section 16 says: “All complaints for the re 
covery of damages shall be filed with the Commission 
within two years * * *,.” An unreasonable charge 15 
recovered as damages under sections 8 and 16 of the act. 
But a charge over and above the legal rate is recovered 
not as damages but as an overcharge. 
to the common law action for money had and received. 
It may, therefore, be doubted whether a claim for over 
charge not filed with the Commission or the courts within 
two years is barred under section 16 of the act. 
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December 6, 1919 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Consolidated Classification No. 1 was received by the 
Commission December 1, to be effective, on ten days’ no- 
tice, December 30, 1919, except on intrastate traffic of 
carriers not under federal control in the states of Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont and West Virginia, where 
it becomes effective January 20, 1920. The classification, 
for federal controlled roads, is issued under the power 
of the Railroad Administration through Freight Rate Au- 
thority No. 17798. For non-federal controlled carriers, 
for interstate traffic, it is issued on ten days’ notice under 
special permission of the Commission, No. 48433. 

Rule 10, which is perhaps the most important and which 
has been the most discussed item in the book, remains 
as originally drawn, in Official Classification territory, but 
in Southern and Western territories it is modified. Fol- 
lowing is the rule as now issued: use. 

“Section 1. Applicable to the Official Classification: 


Except as otherwise provided, when a number of different. 


articles, for which carload ratings or rates are provided, 
are shipped at one time by one consignor to one con- 
signee and destination, in a carload (see Rule 14), they 
will be charged at the carload rate applicable to the 
highest classed or rated article, and the carload minimum 
weight will be the highest provided for any of the articles 
in the carload. 

“Section 2. Applicable to the Southern and Western 
dassifications: Except as otherwise provided, when a 
number of different articles, for which carload ratings are 
provided, are shipped at one time by one consignor to 
one consignee and destination, in a carload (see Rule 14), 
they will be charged at the highest class carload rate 
applicable, and the carload minimum weight will be the 
highest provided for any of the articles in the carload. 
This section does not apply in connection with commodity 
rates except, under Southern Classification, on articles 
dassified as ‘Fertilizer’ rates or ‘Special Iron.’ 

“Section 3. Subject to the conditions of section 
lor 2, when the aggregate charge upon the entire ship- 
ment is made lower by considering the articles as if they 
were divided into two or more separate carloads, the 
shipment will be charged. accordingly, as follows: 

“(A) Under Official Classification, the charges on each 
separate carload will be based upon the carload rate ap- 
jlicable to the highest classed or rated article therein 
and the highest carload minimum weight provided for any 
of the articles therein. : 

“(B) Under Southern and Western classifications, the 
charges on each separate carload will be based upon the 
tarload rate applicable to the highest classed article 
therein and the highest carload minimum weight provided 
for any of the articles therein, but if one of the carloads 
is subject to a commodity rate the carload minimum 
weight applicable to that rate will apply on such carload. 

“Section 4. When the aggregate charge upon the en- 
tie shipment is less on basis of carload rate and mini- 
mum carload weight (actual or authorized estimated 
Weight to be charged for if in excess of the minimum 
Weight) for one or more of the articles and on basis of 
actual or authorized estimated weight at less than carload 
tate or rates for the other article or articles, the ship- 
Ment will be charged for accordingly. 


Note.—Rule 10 will not apply upon articles for which carload 
~—— or rates are not provided nor upon shipments of live 
stock, 


Rule 24 will not apply to mixed carload shipments when any 
article in the carload would be subject to Rule 34 if shipped in 
straight carloads. : 

ackages containing articles of more than one class will be 
tated in accordance with the terms of Rule 12, Section 3. __ 

Specific carload mixtures will not prevent the application of 
Rule 10 to the same article or articles in mixed carloads with 

other article or articles not named in the mixture. 

fa lower charge results under the application of Rule 10 
3 under the provisions for a specific mixture, Rule 10 will 

y. 


Though the classification will make many increases in 
tates, there will be no paper on the files of the Commis- 
‘ion indicating compliance with the terms of the Smith 
iMendment to the fifteenth section of the act to regulate 


‘Mmerce. Commissioner Clark, who -has special charge 
of tariffs, is of the opinion that the consideration given 
he classification on the application of Director-General 
CAdoo, under the eighth section of the federal control 
“tl, makes it unnecessary to have a fifteenth section ap- 
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plication for the non-controlled roads. The Commission 
could not give the subject any more careful consideration 
under a formal fifteenth section application than it gave 
under the eighth section application made by the Director- 
General. Issuance of a fifteenth section order, or per- 
mission, in effect, would be merely a statement by the 
Commission that it had not changed its mind in the 
period between July 3 and the date of the issuance of 
such a formal order. In that report and opinion of July 
3, the Commission said that a classification made up in 
accordance with’ the limitations therein set forth would 
not be obnoxious to the law. 

The freight rate authority (No. 17798) is a formal thing 
of four lines authorizing the three agents to file a classi- 
fication in accordance with their file number so and so. 
There is nothing in the rate authority to advise shippers 
as to the nature of the changes made by the Railroad 
Administration, and approved by the Commission, in its 
sixth section permission (No. 48483). That permission 
is as follows: 


Ordered, That under the application of all carriers therein 
referred to, dated November 17, 1919, that have lawfully ap- 


pointed R. N. Collyer, J. E. Crosland and R. C. Fyfe, as agents 


to publish and file in their name, place and stead, classifica- 
tions and supplements thereto, the said agents are hereby au- 
thorized to publish and file with the Commission for and on 
behalf of the said carriers Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 1, bearing I. C. C. O. C. No. 45 (R. N. Collyer, agent), I. C. 
C. No. 3 (J. E. Crosland, agent) and I. C. C. No. W. C. 1 (R 
Cc. Fyfe, agent), such classification to establish for non-federal 
controlled carriers and jointly for federal controlled and non- 
federal controlled carriers, rules and regulations which have 
been found reasonable and proper by the Commission in its 
order of July 3, 1919, in Docket No. 10204, with modifications 
as approved by the United States Railroad Administration, also 
ratings which were authorized for federal controlled carriers 
by the United States Railroad Administration under Freight 
Rate Authority No. 17798, dated November 19, 1919, and to be 
made effective upon not less than ten days’ notice to the Com- 
mission and the general public by posting and filing in the 
manner required by law. : 


Though the Commission received the Consolidated Clas- 
sification December 1, it did not immediately place it 
on file. Instead it checked the powers of attorney filed 
by Chairman Fyfe and his associates with a view to de- 
termining whether they were acting for all the carriers 
mentioned as parties. The checkers found a considerable 
number of errors. They can be corrected, unless the 
carriers are extremely slow, before December 20, which 
is the last day on which proper filing can be made under 
the short time permit issued by the Commission, or under 
the terms of the freight rate authority. 

Chairman Fyfe and his associates, prior to the filing 
of the new classification, were in consultation with Attor- 
ney-Examiner Disque and J. C. Colquitt in regard to the 
changes in the book made necessary by the Commission’s 
report of July 3 last. The consultations between the 
members of the committee and the representatives of the 
Commission resulted in a closer check of the publication 
than is usually made by the check clerks, whose only 
business is to examine tariffs sent in for filing. On ac- 
count of the closeness of these consultations, the work 
of the checking clerks was expected to be more or less 
perfunctory. 

It is not accurate to say that the Commission has ap- 
proved the classification offered for filing. It is accurate, 
however, to say that what it contains was inserted, after 
scrutiny by the Commission, without objection on the part 
of the Commission. 

In law, the classification is open to attack under any 
and all parts of the act to regulate commerce, and when 
so attacked the burden of justification will be on the 
carriers. 


Just before the copies of the classification were re- 
ceived by the Commission there were rumors of attacks 
both in the courts and before the Commission, but the 
copies reached the Commission before any appeal to any 
court was made, if any was really in contemplation. At- 
tacks before the Commission can be made at any time, 
either before or after the effective date, but if anything 
was contemplated in the courts, action there would prob- 
ably have been in the nature of an injunction, and an 
injunction, after the receipt of the books by the Com- 
mission, might be regarded as in the nature of a locking 
of the doors after the disappearance of the horse. 

There is a large file of protests against rule 10 in both 
the Railroad Administration and the Commission, espe- 
cially from the western territory. Chairman Aitchison 
did not agree with his colleagues in their recommenda- 
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tion of a rule for the whole country providing for mixed 
carloads at the highest rate and highest minimum. He 
objected to it for the west. His dissent encouraged R. D. 
Sangster of Kansas City to begin a campaign looking to 
the rejection. of the rule, even after the report of the 
Commission was made. 

The rule contained in the book now is not so harsh, 
from the shipper’s point of view, as that recommended 
by the Commission. There are really three rules, one for 
each territory, but in form it is only one rule. In Official 
Classification the rule provides for mixed carloads at the 
highest class or commodity rate and highest minimum. 
In Western it provides for mixtures at the highest class 
rate and highest class minimum. It excludes all commod- 
ity rates and minima. jn the Southern it is at the high- 
est class rate and minimum except that articles on the 
special iron and fertilizer lists may be admitted to the 
mixture. ‘ 

The exceptions are all in favor of the shipper. The 
Railroad Administration did not take as much as the re- 


port of the Interstate Commerce Commission permitted it 


to have. Taking that which is less than allowed is gen- 
erally regarded as a compliance with a report or order 
of the Commission. ‘ 

Aside from the objections to rule 10, the greatest con- 
troversy is that which has revolved around the ratings 
on soap in Southern Classification territory. Under the 
present classification, rates on soap are based on value. 
The southern lines, in the interest of uniformity in clas- 
sification, gave up that method of stating rates and when 
the new classification had been agreed to, the question 
was as to what ratings should be applied. The Commis- 
sion would give no advice on the subject. It required the 
members of the committee to exercise their judgment. 
The result of that exercise of judgment was the selection 
of fourth and sixth class for L. C. L. and C. L. Some 
representatives of soap manufacturers made a fight for 
an any-quantity or less-than-carload rating of fifth class, 
claiming that the soap business is a drop shipment affair 
and not one of carloads. They contended that sixth class 
rating in carloads would be a mockery, because the com- 
modity does not move in carloads, there being very few 
wholesale grocers or other buyers of soap who could han- 
dle the article in carload quantities. Some of the lines 
wanted third class, L. C. L., but they were persuaded to 
accept the lower rating, which is the one recommended 
by Attorney-Examiner Disque and J. C. Colquitt in Ap- 
pendix 6 to the Commission’s report of July 3. A third 
class rating, it was pointed out, could be attacked on the 
ground that it was higher than the ratings in that appen- 
dix 6 which was rejected by the Commission. For tactical 
reasons, if for no other, fourth class was deemed more 
reasonable. 

The Railroad Administration gave out the following for- 
mal statement: 

“The Director-General bas authorized under Freight 
Rate Authority No. 17798 the publication and filing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to become effective 
on December 30, 1919, of Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 1, which is a reissue of the Official, Southern 
and Western classifications. 


“This new classification, which is a substantial step 
toward uniform classification, is published in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recommenda- 
tion in Consolidated Classification Case, I. C. C. Docket 
No. 10204, in which the Commission approved the uniform 
rules, descriptions, minimum weights and package re- 
quirements as proposed by the Classification Committees 
of the Railroad Administration, but did not approve the 
changes proposed in ratings except as the establishment 
of new items may indirectly effect changes, and such as 
may be a reasonably necessary part of the establishment 
of uniform descriptions, specifications or minimum 
weights. 

“In publishing this new classification the Director-Gen- 
eral has followed all of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, except that he has modified Rule 10 applying on 
mixed carloads so that in Southern and Western Classifi- 
cation territories the provisions of the rule are applicable 
only in connection with class rates. This modification 
has been made in response to the request of many ship- 
pers that the mixed carload rule should not be made 
effective in those territories. The rule, as adopted, will 


provide uniformity in all territories as to shipments 
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moving at class rates, but in the South and West the 
exception on commodity rates will make no change ip 
the movement of freight taking commodity rates, of which 
there are many more in the South and West than in the 
East or Official Classification territory, and it is believed 
that this modified rule will more nearly fit the different 
conditions and meet with more general approval by the 
shippers than would the rule as proposed by the classi. 
fication committees.” 


COAL CONSERVATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


Fuel Administrator Garfield, acting through the Railroad 
Administration, December 1 ordered distribution of soft 
coal now or hereafter in possession of the railroads lim. 
ited to users among the first five on the priority list— 
namely, railroads (including inland and coastwise ships), 
army and navy (including manufacturers of supplies for 
other government departments), domestic use (including 
hotels, hospitals and asylums), state and county depart- 
ments and institutions (including municipal governments), 
and public utilities (including manufacturers of newsprint 
paper for daily use and printing and publishing the same), 
The Railroad Administration will supervise the delivery 
of coal to dealers, but Mr. Garfield hopes state and other 
local authorities will supervise distribution by retailers to 
see that they do not deliver coal for non-essential pur- 
poses, especially fer use in lighting advertising signs and 
window displays. 

As the agent of Fuel Administrator Garfield, Director- 
General Hines was December 2 authorized to take the 
following steps for further conservation of soft coal: To 
take control of coal moving by inland waterways the 
same as if moving by rail; to quit bunkering foreign ships, 
effective at midnight, December 5; and have regional di- 
rectors eliminate such passenger trains as can be cut out 
with the least inconvenience to the traveling public. 

‘“With a view to further conservation of coal by the 
Railroad Administration, the regional directors have been 
instructed to review the situation carefully and have been 
authorized to eliminate passenger trains which can be 
spared with least inconvenience to the traveling public,” 
said Mr. Hines. i 

The order as to the bunkering of foreign ships has been 
anticipated for some time by the larger foreign lines, 
shipping men say, and proviison made whereby it is not 
expected there will be any immediate delay in sailings. 

The fuel conservation order of December 1, authorized 
by Dr. Garfietd, and issued through the Railroad Admin- 
istration, was as follows: 


It is necessary that coal shaM be used only for essential pur- 
poses. Public utilities consuming coal should discontinue to 
furnish power, Leat and light to non-essential industries and 
should only consume sufficient coal to produce enough light, 
power and heat to meet the actual urgent needs of the people. 
Advertising signs and displays of various kinds necessitating 
the use of coal should be curtailed and no coal should be dis- 
tributed for such purposes. 

Pursuant to this policy I have requested the Railroad Admin- 
istration in the distribution of coal now or hereafter in its 
possession to limit distribution to these essential and urgent 
uses. As far as practicable until: the conditions warrant 4 
change the distribution of coal will be limited to the first five 
classes of the priority list. : 

Retail dealers who distribute coal for household requirements, 
heating hotels, buildings, hospitals, etc., should take every pre- 
caution to see that coal is only delivered where it is absolutely 
required, and then only in such limited quantities that the 
supply may be distributed widely and prevent suffering. ’ 

The state and other local authorities can materially aid in 
inspecting and supervising such distribution by retail. dealers 
and the U. S. government will be glad to leave the supervision 
and control of such distribution by retail dealers entirely to 
any state, county or municipality which may make provision 
therefor. The distribution to the retail dealers must necessarily 
be administered by the Railroad Administration in pursuance 
of the orders already made by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration in carrying out the priorities which have been pre- 
scribed under the Lever act. 


The additional restrictions placed on the use of coal 
by the “advice” given out by the Railroad Administra 
tion, at the request of Dr. Garfield, on December 1, and 
the further steps for conservation taken on the follow 
ing day, it is feared, will seriously interfere with the 
dispatch of holiday business by the American Railway 


- Express Company and the Post Office Department. More 


than ordinary preparations have been made by the t 
press Company officials and the Post Office Departmen 
for getting the Christmas business dispatched on time. 

Elimination of any passenger trains, at this time, W 
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interfere with both express and mail business. Prac- 
tically every train during the holiday season, was to 
have carried holiday business. Those the regional di- 
rectors may cut out by reason of the injunction, issued 
December 2, to “carefully study the situation” and aban- 
don such trains as could be cut out “with the least in- 
convenience to the traveling public” will reduce the 
yolume of Christmas business carried. 

Director-General Hines and his staff believe the distri- 
pution of the available coal supply, as made by the rail- 
roads, is the best that could have been planned, on short 
or any other kind of notice. The first effect was to elimi- 
nate the railroads from the scramble for coal. Hitherto, 
in times of shortage, the carriers have been the disturb- 
ing factor in the situation. Railroad officers, being hu- 
man, often seized more coal than they really needed, 
simply aS assurance to themselves that they would not 
be without fuel for their engines in time of need. Under 
the distribution system in effect now, no railroad has 
any incentive to take a pound more coal than presently 
needed. Every pound not needed to keep the engines 
going is distributed to the essential industries. 

So far as known, not a charge of favoritism that would 
bear analysis had been made by a responsible man. The 
Railroad Administration officials were not claiming that 
there had been no mistakes that might be held to be 
evidences of favoritism. All they were claiming was that 
no charge that would wash had come to their notice. For 
that fact they felt inclined to congratulate themselves. 

Following is an order of the Fuel Administration, under 
which coal dumped into barges, scows, boats and other 
vessels, on lakes, rivers and other inland waterways, is 
placed on the same basis as bituminous coal loaded in 
cars of a common carrier: 


The United States Fuel Administrator, acting under the au- 
thority of an executive order of the President of the United 
States, dated August 23, 1917, and of subsequent executive 
orders, and in furtherance of the purpose of said orders and of 
the act of Congress therein referred to and approved August 
10, 1917, 

Hereby Orders and Directs, That coal dumped into barges, 
scows, boats and other vessels, on lakes, rivers and other inland 
waterways, shall be subject to diversion in like manner and to 
the same extent as bituminous coal loaded in cars of a common 
carrier, under the orders of said administrator now in effect 
relating to the diversion of coal in transit, and coal diverted 
under the authority of this order shall be paid for by the party 
receiving the same, in accordance with the provision relative to 
the payment for diverted coal contained in the order of said 
administratof dated November 12, 1919, and : 

The United States Fuel Administrator hereby authorizes the 
Director General of Railroads and his representatives acting by 
and under his authority, to make such diversions of bituminous 
coal dumped into barges, scows, boats and other vessels, as 
aforesaid, as may from time to time be necessary in the order 
of priority set forth in the or@er of said administrator dated 
October 31, 1919. 

This order shall be effective November 24, 1919. 


Payment for Coal 


Arrangements for financing the production of soft coal 
so that the producing operator will not need to worry as 
to when or from whom he is to obtain the money for his 
coal have been made by Director-General Hines and the 
Federal Reserve Board. Instead of a bill of lading show- 
ing the consignor and consignee, the railroad agent is to 
issue a certificate showing that the therein designated 
car has been loaded and is to be delivered or diverted 
by the Director-General in accordance with the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s order of October 31. These certificates, 
the Federal Reserve Board has ruled, will be bankable 
paper subject to rediscount at reserve banks. That as- 
sures quicker payment for coal than under ordinary con- 
ditions. Mr. Hines, even before that arrangement was 
made, said he had been paying more promptly and on 
shorter time that was customary for coal taken for rail- 
toad use. This certification plan, however, enables coal 
Producers to receive their money without even waiting 
to find out to whom the coal was diverted. 


CUT IN TRAIN SERVICE 


A 30 per cent reduction in passenger train mileage was 
ordered in the northwestern, central western and south- 
Western regions in an order prepared to-day by the regional 
directors—R. H. Aishton, Hale Holden and B. F. Bush. The 
order is as follows: 

“l. Effective at 12:01 a. m. Monday, December 8, the 
xisting regular passenger train service using coal for fuel 
Must be reduced on your road at least one-third in train 
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miles, eliminating those passenger trains which can be 
spared with the least inconvenience to the traveling public. 
Do not hesitate to lengthen or change the schedules of re- 
maining trains to permit of carrying more cars or doing 
additional local work. 

“2. Discontinue all parlor cars and also all exclusive 
club and lounge cars. Also withdraw from service all ob- 
servation sleeping cars where the result is to save any 
switch engine service, provided you can obtain for sub- 
stitution sleeping cars of regular type where necessary. 

“3. No special trains are to be run for business or pleas- 
ure traffic. 

“4, There must be no second sections of regular trains. 
Business must be cared for by adding extra cars, but not 
beyond the prescribed limit, and by lengthening the sched- 
ules of existing trains. When capacity of regular trains 
is reached, overflow of travel will of necessity wait over or 
seek carriage elsewhere. 

“5.. Exclusive mail and express trains need not be re- 
duced in number, but no additional trains nor extra sec- 
tions may be run for such traffic, the prospective heavy 
business to be cared for by adding extra cars and length- 
ening schedules. 

“6. Care must be used to give publicity as early as 
possible to changes in your train service. 

“7, I am advising the public of intended curtailment 
of service, with request that people abstain from unnec- 
sary travel.” 

Figures available in the Railroad Administration offices 
disclosed the estimated effect of the order, as follows: 

Total mileage traveled by passenger trains in a year— 
217,824,000. 

Reduction of mileage under order, 72,608,000. 

Average coal consumtpion per passenger train per mile— 
113 pounds. 

Saving of coal in one year by war-time restriction in 
force—1,218,231 tons. 

Additional saving of coal in one year by new curtail- 
ment order—4,102,352 tons, or over 11,000 tons a day. 


In addition to the reduction in service, there will be 
curtailment of every train luxury calculated to increase 
coal consumption. Early announcement that parlor cars 
would be eliminated was later rescinded, the railroad men 
contending that the parlor car carried about as many 
passengers as a day coach. , 

In addition to the order, effective next Monday, other 
curtailments are under consideration. 


COAL AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 


(By R. E. Fulton, of the International Motor Co.) 


Coal is the nucleus around which the nation’s trans- 
portation system is built. Upon its availability depends 
practically every means of transporting goods from the 
producer to the consumer, with one exception—the mo- 
tor truck. When one mode of accomplising a purpose is 
so affected that it cannot operate, it is but natural for 
its users to seek another, and it is for this reason that 
the impending coal shortage has a vast significance to the 
motor truck industry. 

Reports issued by the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, show that the production of bituminous 
coal, the kind most generally used by railroads, for the 
year 1919 up to November 1, reached only 80 per cent 
of the production for the same period in 1918. While 
504,339,000 tons were produced in the first ten months 
of 1918, only 404,040,000 tons were produced in the first 
ten months of 1919. Production of anthracite coal for 
the same périod fell from 60,589,000 tons in 1918 to 53,- 
926,000 tons in 1919. 

The period up to November 1, 1919, takes in production 
up to the beginning of the coal strike and represents the 
supply obtainable under normal conditions. The strike 
of the coal miners, however, and the heavy winter de- 
mand for coal cannot help but deplete the supply on hand 
to such an extent that railroads will be forced to curtail 
shipments on account of their inability to obtain fuel to 
operate their lines. This is the very least that can be 
expected. P. H. Aishton, regional director of the north-’ 
western roads, has said that a nation-wide embargo on 
freight is the only way in which the emergency can be 
met. An embargo on all freight on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad between. Chicago and the 
Pacific coast is already in effect, and it is said that only 
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ten to twelve days’ supply of fuel is available for rail- 
roads of the central western region. 

So much for the seriousness of the situation that con- 
fronts shippers and receivers of goods—in fact, everyone 
who has an interets in transportation, including the con- 
sumer. What does it mean to the motor truck industry? 

As a forceful pinch of necessity it will mean the open- 
ing of new fields for an even wider exploitation of the 
motor truck—of its adaptability and economies—than was 


offered by the freight congestion of 1917, during which . 


the 435,000 motor trucks in use hauled 1,200,000,000 tons 
of materials. It should sound a warning to prospective 
purchasers to get their orders in while immediate deliv- 
eries are obtainable. It should be an added incentive to 
dealers to intensify selling efforts, and to manufacturers 
to enlarge production to méet demand. 

Motor trucks will be called on, as they have in previous 
emergencies, to handle the traffic ‘that the railways can- 
not accommodate. They will bring foodstuffs direct from 
the producer, coal direct from the mines, and manufac- 
tured products direct from the manufacturer, to the door 
of the retailer or consumer. The measure of reputation 
for economy and satisfaction they reach, however, will 
be directly in proportion to the amount: of organization 
and efficiency of operation that is applied to their use. 
Unorganized and with each truck operating where it will 
bring the most profit to its owner at whatever rates the 
“traffic will bear,” they will make the very least of the 
opportunity that is offered them. Working along definite 
routes at uniform rates and in co-operation with one 
another to assure full capacity loads both going and 
coming, they will establish a record for proficiency and 
hasten the time when they will replace the railroad in 
many forms of hauling. This implies the encouragement 
of motor express routes, organized by public service laws 
if necessary. 


It is very readily conceivable that the effects of the 


coal shortage will be so far-reaching that the production 
of high-grade motor trucks in sufficient quantities to meet 
demand will be impossible. In such an event it behooves 
the truck owner to obtain the greatest amount of pro- 
ductivity he can from each unit in his service. Mainte- 
nance cost records, return load bureaus, selection of 
drivers, driver co-operation, and time saving loading and 
unloading methods are some of the things that the op- 
erator cannot know ‘too much about. It is the duty of 
the manufacturer and of the salesman to furnish the 
owner with educational data and ideas that will be help- 
ful to him, and it is the duty of the owner to apply care- 
ful study to the fulfillment of his transportation require- 
ments. 

That the compulsory use of trucks by those who have 
always depended on the railroads will cause a great many 
to ship their goods by motor vehicles in the future, is 
a foregone conclusion. While the efficacy of the truck 
has already been proven, many have still to be educated 
to its economies, and a situation*such as the coal shortage 
will bring on provides the best means for that education. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Regional Director Holden, in Supplement No. 17 to 
Circular No. 285, says: 

“Some of the coal operators, especially in the east, are 
anxious with regard to their coal which has been diverted 
and sent long distances under so-called blind billing, and 
to territories where they have not been in the habit of 
selling it. 

“The Railroad Administration must be in position to 
meet the question of responsibility for the disposal of 
this coal, if such question should arise. 

“The operator, while not expecting to be. paid as 
promptly as usual for such diverted coal, should not be 
required to wait an extraordinary long time for settle- 
ment. 


“Therefore, as a precautionary measure, your attention 
is again called to the necessity of keeping all records as 
to billing, weights and other essential data in accurate 
and ecornlete form. To the greatest possible extent, coal 
should move on regular waybills from originating points, 
gesulauon and cousignees being changed on these way- 
bills when the coal is diverted. This will give railroad 
agents, and hence final consignees, full information as to 
shippers, shipping point, grade and weight of coal. 
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“As far as practicable and with a view of reasonable 
economy, you will dispose of, by diversion or by delivery, 
the oldest coal on hand first. The indications are that 
coal taken over on November 1 is in many instances 
being held on track in reserve, and later shipments are 
moving forward and being delivered, with the result that 
the shippers of. this coal are being financially embar- 
rassed, and it is felt that this situation can be greatly 
relieved by disposing of the oldest coal first. 

“The ninth and tenth paragraphs of Supplement No. 1 
to Circular No. 285 have reference to this matter.” 


I. C. C. ANNUAL REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In its thirty-third annual report (covering period from 
November 1, 1918, to October 31, 1919, except as noted) 
sent to Congress at noon December 4, the Commission 
summarized its recommendations into three paragraphs 
as follows: 


“1. That consideration be given to our recommenda- 
tion in the 1916 annual report that the power to award 
reparation be placed wholly on the courts; that a condi- 
tion precedent to an award of reparation by a court for 
unreasonable rates or charges be that we have found 
such rates or charges unreasonable as of a particular 
time; that the law affirmatively recognize that private 
damages do not necessarily follow a violation of the act; 
that provision be made that sections 8, 9 and 16 of the 
act to regulate commerce shall be construed to mean that 
no person is entitled to reparation except to the extent 
that he shows he has suffered damage; and that the law 
should provide that if a rate is found to be unreasonable 
the rule of .damages laid down in the International Coal 
Case, 230 U. S. 184, should control. 


“2. That section 20 of the act be amended to provide 
that its terms shall be applicable to holding companies. 

“3. We renew the recommendations made in previous 
reports favoring the standardization of railroad operating 
rules.” 

A large part of the report is given over to the pub- 
lication of the recommendations made to the committees 
of Congress, at their request, in the presentation of which 
Commissioner Clark, the senior member of the body, 
and chairman of its legislative committee, acted as the 
Commission’s representative. He spoke of hintself as the 
“spokesman,” but the Commission said, in its report, that 
he was its “representative.” 

The Commission shows that Commissioner Woolley 
presented divergent views’ and still later Commissioner 
Eastman, who was not a member of the body when the 
requests were received from the committees, stated his 
views separately. 


The Commission devoted considerable attention in the 
body of its report to the question of reparation, which 
was made the first point in the summary of recommenda- 
tions. It called attention to the fact that in its report 
for 1916 it devoted considerable attention to the question 
of reparation with a view to being relieved of that part 
of its duties if Congress could be made to see that that 
would be a wise thing to do. It pointed out that, as 
its awards of reparation were only prima facie evidence 
in a court and as they would have to be enforced in 
the courts if not paid by the carrier, the rights of 4 
shipper might be sufficiently protected by amending the 
laws so as to place the power to award reparation ex- 
clusively with the courts. The Supreme Court’s decision 
in Southern Pacific Co. vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co. 
(245 U. S. 531), the Commission now thinks, gives addi- 
tional point to the recommendation it made at that 
time. It says: 

“The fact suggested by the court in the Darnell-Taenzer 
case, that in the end the public probably pays the dam- 
ages in most cases of compensated torts and that the 
ultimate consumer who may have. been actually damaged 
by the unreasonable charge cannot: recover, appears t0 
be an insufficient reason upon principle why the shipper, 
who eventually has not been damaged, should be allowed 
to recover. The exaction of an unreasonable charge by 
a carrier is a public wrong; but there is a clear distinc 
tion between a public wrong and private damages. I0- 
ternational Coal Case. If the law provided that no re 
covery shall be allowed for any violation of the act unless 
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the party claiming reparation can show that he suffered 
pecuniary loss or damage, it would probably result that 
in some cases the damages could not be proven and the 
ynreasonable chargé would be retained by the carrier. 
If it be felt that it would be against public policy to 
permit carriers to retain charges found to be unreason- 
able, it would seem preferable that the carrier be required 
to pay the unreasonable charge into the public treasury 
than to continue the policy which permits a private indi- 
yidual who has not really suffered damage to recover. 

“Incidentally, the law now permits carriers to retain 
certain unreasonable charges. Where rates are found to 
be unreasonable reparation is awarded only to parties 
claiming it within the statutory period. The unreasonable 
charges exacted from others are retained by the carrier. 
And, as already pointed out, an unreasonable rate under 
existing conditions is in the last analysis a matter of 
judgment, and in a legal sense is not generally an ex- 
tortion. If the amendment suggested by us in 1916 were 
adopted, provision should be made to the effect that 
reparation for unreasonable rates or charges should be 
awarded in the courts only upon finding by the Commis- 


sion that such rates or charges were unreasonable as of 


a particular time and during a particular period. Other- 
wise, different courts might reason different conclusions 
as to the amount of the reparation, and the results would 
be unfortunate. 


“The law might well affirmatively recognize that pri- 
vate damages do not necessarily follow a violation of 
the act; and provide that sections 8, 9 and 16 of the act 
shall be construed to mean that no person is entitled to 
reparation except to the extent that he shows that he 
has suffered damage. The close analogy between a rela- 
tively unreasonable or unjust rate and an unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial rate, and the difficulty 
of determining just when a rate becomes unreasonable 
or that it is unreasonable per se, suggest that the law 
should provide that if a rate is found to be unreasonable 
the rule of damages laid down in the International Coal 
Case should control. 

“What is said herein is not intended to relate to dis- 
criminations knowingly planned or practiced which may 
be the subject of prosecutions before the courts.” 

It is the opinion of the Commission that the public is 
entitled to information relating to the activities and op- 
erations of holding companies similar to that required by 
law from the owning companies. It pointed out that it 
had been handicapped in its investigation of the affairs 
of operating railroad companies under authority of sec- 
tion 20 by reason of the fact that the desired information 
concerning the carrier under investigation was obtainable 
oly from the records of the holding company which 
questioned the Commission’s authority to inspect its rec- 
ods and accounts. The information which the Commis- 
sion was not able to obtain was usually something con- 
nected with the financial status of operating companies 
and their relationships to other carriers—matters of man- 
ifest concern, the report says, to the public and impor- 
tant in the performance of the Commission’s regulatory 
duties. That is why the Commission recommended the 
extension of its visitorial powers to cover the records of 
hiding companies. 

As to the work of ‘the Commission, it gave Congress 
statistics showing that 838 formal complaints were filed. 
Of that number 695 were originals ard 143 sub-numbers 
which might be compared with 342 original complaints 
and 114 sub-numbers filed during the previous year. The 
Commission decided 458 cases and 140 were dismissed 
by stipulation or on the request of the complainant, 
making a total of 598 cases disposed of, as against 653 
during the prior year. The Commission conducted 839 
hearings and took approximately 106,591 pages of testi- 
hohy, as compared with 596 hearings and. 104,983 pages 
of testimony during the preceding year. 

The Commission, according to the report, received a 
large number of informal complaints because of delays 
N the payment of claims .for loss, damage or delays in 
the transportation of property by express. These, the 
nieiom said, had been taken up and, in general, dis- 

sed of, 

“The Adams Express Company,” says the report, “not 
low enraged in the transportation of property, has failed, 
N some instances, to give claimants definite response 
Within two years after delivery of the property or after 
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a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, and has re- 
fused to pay claims when suits were not brought within 
the period of two years and one day after delivery as 
was stipulated in the contract of shipment. In some in- 
stances it has offered to adjust the claim by payment of 
60 per cent of the amount claimed, explaining that if 
that offer were not acceptable investigation would be 
continued and the claim disposed of on its merits. While 
the several companies were merged under a contract with 
the Director-General, apparently no provision was made 
for the assumption by the American Railway Express 
Company of claims against the constituent express com- 
panies the cause of action in which accrued prior to the 
creation of the consolidated company.” 

In the year, 95,961 tariff publications were filed. These 
figures indicated a decrease in the number of rate changes 
in the period, but the Commission pointed out that this 
period followed the general increase in rates ordered by 
the Director-General, and most of the changes were made 
to restore relationships between points and commodities 
which were disturbed by the percentage increases. In 
the year 1,288 schedules were rejected for failure to give 
lawful notice of changes; 997 schedules proposing changes 
in rates for federal controlled lines were rejected on the 
request of the Railroad Administration because necessary 
approval for such changes had not been obtained; and 
391 schedules of increased joint rates between controlled 
and non-controlled carriers were rejected. because the ap- 
proval required under the amended fifteenth section had 
not been obtained. 

On the criminal side of its ledger the Commission re- 
corded 28 indictments, 3 against carriers or carriers’ 
agents, and 25 against shippers, passengers or other non- 
carriers. Sixty-five cases were finished. Pleas of guilty 
were made by the defendants in 57 cases and a plea of 
nolle contendre was made in one case. One verdict of 
not guilty was rendered and six indictments were dis- 
missed on motion of the' Commisison. 

In the section devoted to the Bureau of Safety it was 
shown that 8,697 persons were killed and 64,144 were 
injured in train accidents which were reported to the 
bureau. In addition, there were 589 persons killed and 


110,431 injured in non-train accidents during the year. 


LOADING OF GRAIN PRODUCTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


«4 In response to representations from feed manufacturers, 
Director Chambers is endeavoring to find gome way for 
continuing the double and triple loading of flour, feed, 
and other grain products under the new minimum of 
60,000 pounds on grain and grain products which is to 
continue in effect to the end of March. The feed manu- 
facturers have been in consultation with D. R. Lincoln, 
who has immediate charge of the matter. Mr. Lincoln, 
who is to become assistant freight traffic manager for 
the Missouri Pacific when the corporations are put in 
possession of their properties, knows conditions in the 
middle west. He has received letters and telegrams on 
the subject in addition to holding conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the trade. C. R. Hillyer and E. T. Gervais, 
December 1, discussed the subject fully with him. The 
point they made was that heavy molasses feed is used 
by fatteners of cattle, who require it in about fifteen-ton 
lots because the herd for fattening that is profitable will 
consume about fifteen tons of the feed that is designed 
for no purpose other than putting flesh on the bones of 
the animals. Therefore Messrs. Hillyer and Gervais said 
unless provision was made for double or triple loads 
under the 60,000 minimum the feed would not move. If 
it did move, it would cost much more per ton, because 
the freight on a fifteen-ton lot would be doubled, through 
the commercial inability of the manufacturer to load to 
the new minimum. 


The representatives of the heavy feed manufacturers 
said the feedstuff could not be kept from one season to 
another on account ‘of the molasses content which tends 
to sour and make the feed useless. 

Comparatively few representations have come from the 
shippers of flour. Their abstinence on that point is at- 
tributed to the fact that Mr. Lincoln has made it clear 
to the local agents that the date on the billing of the 
inbound shipment of grain to a transit point governs the 
outbound product. That is to say, if a miller in Feb- 
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ruary, 1920, has on hand billing on grain that moved in 
July, 1919, calling for a 40,000 minimum, he will be at 
liberty to use that old billing for his outbound shipment 
or avail himself of the new minimum, whichever suits his 
purpose. Another reason for the absence of complaint 
from the flour men, it is suspected, is to be found in the 
fact that the flour trade is well organized and the mem- 
bers of the organizations have all favored heavy loading, 
even if, in some instances, it has worked a hardship. 

Double loading, however, can be made to work a dis- 
crimination against one shipper of flour and operate as 
a preference to another. For instance, a miller at A has 
a customer at B who specializes on a certain brand of 
flour and can use 30,000 pounds without trouble. At C is 
a buyer of flour who is not wedded to a particular brand. 
The miller at A can say to his customer at B: “Take 
30,000 pounds and I'll sell the other 30,000 at C, and in 
that way we will get one car double-loaded.” 

Another miller at A has never been able to do business 
with the man at B, and must go into the competition at 
C without the possibility of a customer at B. The man 
at C can handle 30,000 pounds of his flour, but the second 
miller at A cannot find a market at an intermediate point 
for the 30,000 additional pounds needed to make up the 
load. Therefore he is at a disadvantage in selling to the 
man at C in comparison with No. 1 miller at A. Whether 
that is an unlawful discrimination is not one of the ques- 
tions that has been threshed out thoroughly. Double- 
loading, however, in that instance, gives No. 1 miller at 
A an advantage over his competitor in selling to the 
man at C, 

Transit is of no particular benefit to the heavy feed 
men at Missouri River points because many of the des- 
tinations they desire to reach are west of Kansas City 
and the product goes back, instead of forward, from 
transit points. The haul is in the reverse direction on 
both grain and molasses in the case of the manufacturer 
who uses beet slops from Colorado and Utah. Some of 
the hauls are in the reverse direction, too, on molasses 
that may have come from Texas or Louisiana via certain 
routes. The inability of the feed men to take advantage 
of transit privileges made their insistence on a restora- 
tion of double loading vigorous. Any serious disarrange- 
ment of the conditions under which feeders have been 
doing business, they have insisted, would have a bad 
reflex action on the supply of cattle for slaughter. Prices 
of live stock have been falling and many feeders, it has 
been represented to the Railroad Administration, are in 
financial distress because they bought both cattle ara 
feed at high frices. Now, if they should be called on to 
pay higher freight per ton on feed, the effect, it is rep- 
resented, would be bad. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SHIPPERS 


(Circular issued by Troy Chamber of Commerce, Troy, N. Y., 
signed by John S. Dalton, traffic manager.) 
Suggestions to shippers of freight in Troy, N. Y., and 
vicinity. Observance of the following will help the pres- 
ent congested condition measurably: 


Delivery to Carrier 


1. Deliver your freight to the railroad station early in 
the day, and make all possible arrangements to have all 
express shipments ready as early in the day as possible. 

2. Do not split your shipments, but deliver complete 
to avoid delay. 

Bills of Lading 


1. Arrange your shipping instructions so the shipping 
order part given the carrier will be the first or top sheet 
and bear original writing. 

2. Write plainly. Use typewriter if possible. 

3. Do not use worn or poor carbon paper. 


all copies are lined up properly. 
4. Be sure shipping instructions agree with marking 


on packages. 
5. Describe freight fully, accurately, and be sure to 


verify. 
6. Show actual gross weight on bills of lading and 


shipping orders. 


See that 


Marking Packages 


1. Show full name of consignee, destination and state. 
Do not abbreviate. 
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2. Show county, where there are two or more towns 
of the same name in state. 

3. Show street address if destination is a large city, 
unless consignee is especially well known. 

4. Show initials of destination road if a certain de 
livery is desired. 

5. Show name of inland town in smaller letters than 
name of railroad station. 

6. Show “From” or “Manufactured by” preceding ship. 
per’s name and address or brand. 

7. Erase or obliterate old marks if second-hand pack. 
age or case is used, and avoid use of such as far as 
possible. 

8. Name and address of shippers and name and ad. 
dress of consignee on inside of package will insure (de. 
livery if outside marks are lost or destroyed. 

9. Use marking pot and brush for marking bags, bales 
and other packages having uneven surfaces. Stencil may 
fail to show full routing. 

10. Avoid the use of paper bags. 


Packages 


1. Good strong containers are the safest insurance. 

2. Money saved by the use of cheap packages is more 
than offset by the likelihood of loss or damage. 

3. Glass and fragile articles should be packel in wooden 
boxes, using plenty of packing, and marking “GLASS.” 

4. Broken, soiled, torn or incomplete merchandise 
means loss of trade, while clean packages in good con- 
dition help to sell themselves. 4 

5. Furniture should be wrapped and crated to avoid 
chafing. 

6. CrateS should be made of sufficient strength and 
goods should not be allowed to protrude nor to be exposed 
to damage. 

7. Boxes should be made of good strong wood, securely 
nailed. 

8. .Poorly packed shipments mean dissatisfied cus. 


tomers. 







































Prompt Unloading of Cars 


1. The railroads are anticipating a heavy traffic within 
a very few months, and it is suggested that shippers and 
receivers of freight do not take advantage of the “free 
time” period in loading and unloading cars, but to arrange, 
if possible, for handling promptly and thereby render 
assistance to all concerned in relieving the car shortage 
which will undoubtedly exist. 

2. Notify agent or yardmaster as soon as cars are 


empty. 














General 


1. Avoid use of hooks on shipments in bales, bundles 
or cartons. 

2. Avoid use of heavy wire fasteners. 

3. Do not hesitate to request any additional information 
you may desire. 


BOXING AND PACKING 


The civic industrial committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce held a conference Dec. 4 in the interest of 
better boxing, crating, and packing. The program was 
as follows: 

“Industrial Research and the Box Industry.” Carlile P. 
Winslow, Director, Forest Products Laboratory. A general 
discussion of the part which industrial research plays in 
reducing the $200,000,000 annual national loss resulting 
from faulty containers and packing. 


“The American Railway Express and Better Packing.” J. H. 
Butler, Chairman Loss and Damage Prevention Bureau, 
American Railway Express. An explanation of the signifi 
cance of the educational propaganda of the American Rail- 
way Express and the results which are being secured. What 
the express company thinks of your packing. 

“Box Testing and Nailing.’ J. A. Newlin, in charge 
Section of Timber Mechanics, Forest Products Laboratory. 
A brief history of the box-testing work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory; an explanation of methods 
testing and their value; a simple discussion of 
the factors influencing the nail-holding power of df 
ferent species of wood, and the relative efficiency of if 
ferent kinds of nails. A model of the box testing dru 
will be.shown. 

“The Fibre Box Manufacturer and the Better Packaé 
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Campaign.” G. R. Browder, Secretary, The Container Club. 
A statement of the present and proposed activities of the 
members of The Container Club in promoting the use of 
petter fibre packages and in reducing the enormous losses 
resulting from improper packing. 

“Standard Box Specifications of American Railway As- 
sociation.” R. N. Collyer,.Chairman, Official Classification 
Committee, American Railway Association. The reasons 
and need for standard specifications for shipping con- 
tainers, the policy of the American Railway ‘Association; 
and the progress which is being made. What the railroad 
thinks of your packing. 

“Box and Crate Construction.” J. B.-Frear, in charge of 
Box Testing, Forest Products Laboratory. A discussion of 
yarious types of box and crate construction, the merits and 
disadvantages of each, illustrated by models; also an ex- 
planation of “balanced box construction,” with special ref- 
erence to nailing and end construction. 

“Some Obeservations on Export Packing.” Lieut.-Col. H. 
F. Miller, assistant to the President, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. A general talk based on Colonel Miller’s 
extended observations in France, with suggestions con- 
cerning proper packing for export. 

“Box Woods—Kinds and Grades.” T. R. C. Wilson, en- 
gineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory. A 
statement of the nature and strength tests on wood and 
their value to manufacturers and users of boxes; an ex- 
planation of the grouping and grading of box woods; and 
a summary of their properties and availability. 


TRUCKS AND CAR SHORTAGE 


Commenting on a statement by Director-General Hines 
as to shortage of freight car facilities, R. E. Fulton, of 
the International Motor Company, says: “Director Hines’ 
appeal prompts the question, ‘In what way can the motor 
truck best serve to assist the Railroad Administration?’ 
To answer this is but to emphasize the necessity of co- 
operation with the railways rather than competition. Let 
the motor trucks take over completely the traffic they have 
already proved themselves to be more efficient to handle. Let 
them be, in effect,, branch lines and feeders of the railroads 
to unload the freight at the outlying railroad yards and de- 
liver it to the consignee’s door, incidentally at a lower 
cost and more quickly. This would release valuable car 


space that is ordinarily tied up in switching cars around 


within a city, and eliminate the necessity of leaving cars 
on sidings or spur tracks until they can be picked up by 
a locomotive. 


“The development of motor express routes to handle 
tonnage over shorter distances should be encouraged be- 
cause they relieve freight cars for long distance transpor- 
tation. Shippers as well as the motor express companies 
should do all in their power to provide capacity loads and 
eliminate every bit of waste space they possibly can. 

“This appeal by the Railroad Administration has a vast 
significance to the motor truck industry. It is proof that 
the railroads do need the co-operation of all the participants 
in the nation’s transportation scheme, and that the motor 
truck will be called upon more and more each day to take 
over the traffic that the railroads cannot accommodate. To 
the dealer it offers unlimited encouragement and should 
be an incentive to intensify selling efforts. To the general 
public it will mean better transportation service at a lower 
cost. The goods shipped by motor truck will reach the 
consignee quicker and in better condition. As far as cost 
is concerned, the motor truck has already shown that it 
is more economical than the railways in this form of trans- 
Portation. Yet a great many people have still to be edu- 
cated to these advantages, and it requires forces of cir- 
cumstance such as this to provide that education. When 
there is anything that has always been done in a certain 
way, the general consensus of opinion is that it cannot be 
done any other way until the pinch of necessity gives an- 
other method an opportunity to demonstrate its value.” 


TESTER FOR SHIPPING BOXES 


In the last few years manufacturers of corrugated fiber 
containers have devoted considerable effort and money 
in attempts to develop an instrument scientifically cor- 
rect in indicating true box values. The Webb Paper and 
Box Tester, a new product, has the endorsement of the 
United States Bureau of Standards and the Mellon In- 
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stitute of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh University, 
and is already in use by several box manufacturers. 

With reference to the corrugated box, the instrument 
is peculiarly fitted, in that it reveals the box quality of 
each facing separately, thus proving the actual value of 
the facings. The true measure of the eng of the 
corrugated box lies in these facings. 

Another feature of the new instrument is that it is set 
to split the grain, and thus set a specification for the 
weak way of the paper, the weak way being the true 
measure of the strength. 

The principle on which the machine is constructed ad- 
mits of its being modified into a small or pocket size for 
the handy use of anyone interested in testing boxes when 
purchased, after being packed, on receipt of shipment at 
depot, or en route. This can be done without unpacking, 
or in any way injuring the contents of or moving the 
package. 

The desk size instrument—about the size of a desk 
telephone—is for general paper and box testing, and has 
features for proving tensile, cushion and other values 
that go to make up a good shipping container. 

The machine is calipered to indicate the same units as 
at present in use. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended November 26, made to Director-General Hines, 6,813 
cars of commercial export freight were received at North 
Atlantic ports during this period as compared with 832 
cars for the same week of 1918. This shows an increase 
of 5,981 cars or 718 per cent for November 26, 1919, as 
against the same period last year. The deliveries to ships 
during the same period increased 6,497 cars, or 566 per cent. 
At South Atlantic and gulf ports as of November 24, 1919, 
there were 11,589 cars of export freight on hand, as against 
12,289 cars on November 17, an increase of 700 cars. There 
were 14,692,819 bushels of grain stored in elevators at North 
Atlantic ports for the week ended November 26, 1919. There 
were received during the week 3,473,231 bushels, while 
5,100,666 bushels were cleared. There were 8,453,717 bush- 
els of grain stored in elevators at gulf ports on November 
26, 1919, representing 82.3 per cent of the total elevator 
capacity. Following is the report, the situation, except as 
otherwise specified, being as of November 26: 


Week Ended Nov. 26, 1919. 
Export freight received and deliv- 
ered at North Atlantic ports (ex- 
clusive of bulk grain and coal). 7,784 
or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 1,255 cars. 


Received (In Cars) Delivered 
9,039 


“The total number of carloads of export freight on 
hand, exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at North Atlantic 
ports, as of November 26, was 21,770 cars, as compared 
with 22,107 cars for the same day of the preceding week, a 
decrease of 337 cars. 


Food Situation 


“As of November 26, reports show at North Atlantic ports 
8,101 cars of export food on hand (exclusive of bulk grain), 
compared with 7,874 cars as of November 19, an increase of 
127 cars. These cars were distributed among the various 
ports as follows: 


Philadelphia —— 
Baltimore 





Grain Situation 
“The grain situation as of November 26 was as follows: 


In Bushels 
Week Ended Nov. 26, 1919, 
In Elevators Received Cleared 


Portland 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 234, 791 508, 340 
3,473,231 5,100,666 


“Deliveries exceeded receipts by 1,827,435 bushels. The 
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total amount of grain.in elevators as of November 26 rep- 
resents 69.4 per cent of the total elevator capacity at North 
Atlantic ports, as compard with 77.7 per cent for the previ- 
ous week. 

Commercial Export Freight 


“Below is a comparative statement of Commercial Export 
Freight received and delivered at North Atlantic ports, 
for the week ended November 26, 1919, as compared with 
the same week of 1918, namely: 


Week Ended Nov. 26, 1918-1919, 

Received (In Cars) Delivered 
Port 1919 191 
New York 890 
Boston 643 133 
Philadelphia } 40 
Baltimore E 905 84 
Norfolk ‘ cP. t 
Newport News 


1,147 


“It will be noted that 6,813 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at the North Atlantic ports for the 
week ending November 26, 1919, as compared with 832 
ears for the same week of 1918, an increase of 5,981 cars, 
or 718 per cent; while the deliveries to ships increased 
6,497 cars, or 566 per cent. 

“Boston—During the past week there have been five ar- 
rivals and five departures. 

“In port loading: Five steamers for various United King- 
dom ports with general cargoes, two for Antwerp, one for 
Havre, and one loading full cargo of flour for Greece. 

“New York—Provisions on hand morning of 26th instant, 
555 cars, an increase of 248 cars over preceding week. Gen- 
eral situation normal. 

“Philadelphia—The British government anticipate move- 
ment of between 1,200 and 1,000 tons of provisions through 
this port during the month of December. General situa- 
tion normal. 

“Baltimore—Normal 

“Norfolk—Three steamers in port loading miscellaneous 
cargoes for Europe. 

“Newport News—Eight steamers cleared ruring past 
week with miscellaneous cargoes. Two steamers in port 
loading for United Kingdom ports. 

“South Atlantic and Guif Ports—At South Atlantic and 
gulf ports as of November 24, there were 11,589 cars of ex- 
port freight:on hand, as against 12,289 cars on November 
17, a decrease of 700 cars. 


Grain Situation 


“Stocks of grain in elevators at gulf ports as of Novem- 
ber 26 were 8,453,717 bushels, distributed as follows: 


NN OE OTE OO PLOT POTEET EE Te re 5,797,000 
Port Arthur 187,781 
Texas City 149,140 
a oar es ig eae hag tT 2,319,796 


I, oR ie ae al Gh) ew all ae windy ecoeumlneaiawalmnemeces 8,453,717 


“The total amount of grain in the elevators as of Novem- 
ber 26 represents 82.3 per cent of the total elevator Ca- 
pacity. 

“The ports of Wilmington and Port Arthur were inactive 
during the past week. 

“Charleston—One steamer cleared with 19,000 bales of 
cotton for Liverpool, one with coal for Italy, and three 
barges with coal for Cuba. 

“In port loading: One steamer for Havre and one for 
Liverpool, which combined will lift 27,000 bales of cotton. 

“Savannah—Cleared: One steamer each for Genoa, Liver- 
pool and South America, two for Bremen and three for 
Denmark, with cotton and cottonseed cake. 

“In port loading: One steamer for Cuba, four for Japan 
and twelve for Europe, which combined will lift approx- 
imately 85,000 bales of cotton and 26,000 tons of cottonseed 
cake. 

“Indications are that the embargo on cotton to Savannah 
will be lifted within the next few days. 

“Brunswick—One steamer cleared with cotton for Liver- 
pool. 

“Fernandina—Two steamers in port loading with phos- 
phate rock for Denmark. 

“Jacksonville—Two steamers cleared with lumber for 
Cuba. In port loading: One steamer with lumber fo: 
Cuba. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa—One steamer cleared with 
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phosphate rock for Sweden, and one with mixed cargo for 
Cuba. 

“In port loading: 
Sweden. 

“Pensacola—One steamer cleared with cotton and mixed 
cargo for Gibraltar and one with cotton for Liverpool. 

“In port loading: One steamer for South America, one 
for Spain, and one for Liverpool. Usryees for these steam. 
ers will consist of lumber. 

“Mobile—Cleared: One steamer for ‘Cube and three for 
Porto Rico. 

“In port loading: Two steamers with mixed cargo for 
Liverpool and one each for Japan, Havre, Buenos Aires, 
Havana and Santiago. 

“Gulfport—One steamer cleared with lumber for Vigo, 
Spain, and one with lumber for Buenos Aires. 

“In port loading: Two steamers with lumber for Buenos 
Aires, and one with lumber for Martinque. 

“New Orleans—Thirty-seven steamers cleared as fol- 
lows: Seven for Mexico, five for Central America, seven for 
Cuba, one for Haiti, one for Porto Rico, one for South 
America, one for Japan and fourteen for Europe. 

“In port loading: Sixty-six steamers and six sailing ves- 
sels for foreign destinations. 

“Texas City—One steamer in port loading wheat for Ev- 
rope. 

“Galveston—Five steamers cleared as follows: One with 
cotton for Liverpool, one with cotton and asphalt for Liver. 
pool, one with general cargo for Hamburg, one with miscel- 
laneous cargo for Antwerp and Ghent, and one with barley, 
timber and cotton for Manchester. 

“Thirteen steamers are in port loading for foreign des- 
tinations. 


One steamer with phosphate rock for 


Commercial Export Freight 


“Below is a statement showing the total number of cars 
of commercial export freight (exclusive of bulk grain and 
coal) received and delivered to steamers at South Atlantic 
and gulf ports, for periods stated, viz.: 


Week Ended (In Cars) 
: a> Nov. 10 Nov. 17 I 
Received 2,545 3,043 
Delivered ; 2,397 3,096 
Summary Pacific Coast Situation 
San Francisco 


Week Ended 
Nov. 7 Nov. 14 


On wheels 524 486 713 
5 


jIn storage. ; 71 
On ground ics 


557 718 
Arrived during keek 338 461 537 
Delivered during week 512 329 


Puget Sound District 
ee MID oon ts oa oaene cus 687 458 504 
In storage § 75 19 


4 , 6 11 
Arrived during week 227 361 
Delivered during week E 480 309 


EXPORT FREIGHT DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Burea. 


Announcement was made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, December 2, of the arrangement between itself and 
the Shipping Board lines of the North Atlantic whereby 
the steamship lines, when they are at fault, will assume 
storage and demurrage charges as to freight moving oD 
through bills of lading. The announcement might be 2 
bit misleading in that it says that “through export bills 
of lading will be issued in connection with the United 
States Shipping Board and/or its agents under practically © 
the same conditions outlined” as to export bills via the 
Pacific ports. 


Through export bills of lading have been issued for 
months past, but before a bill of that kind could be pro 
cured by the shipper it was necessary for him to show 
ship space reservation and sign an agreement to pay any 
storage or demurrage charge that might accrue by reason 
of the fact that his freight was held for more than the te? 
free days allowed under the tariffs that have been in effect 
for a long time. 

The terms and correspondence of the new arran cement 
are those set forth in The Traffic World of November 2%. 
In the announcement the Railroad Administration said: 
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“‘G(nder date of June 28 announcement was made that 
an understanding had been reached between the Railroad 
Administration and practically all the steamship compa- 
nies operating on the Pacific Coast under which those 
cmpanies would assume any demurrage or storage 
charges for which they might be responsible in connection 
with through export bills of lading issued by the railroads 
under federal control through those ports, that under- 
standing to be, effective as soon as tariffs could be pub- 
lished. At the same time announcement was made that a 
similar understanding had been reached with Osaka Sho- 
gen Kaisha, which had recently inaugurated service be- 
tween the port of New Orleans and the Far East. It was 
stated that negotiations to bring about a similar under- 
standing with steamship companies operating from Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports were being conducted and also 
that efforts made by the Railroad Administration to bring 
about the same understanding as to North Atlantic ports 
had up to that time proved unsuccessful, the steamship 
companies serving North Atlantic ports having failed to 
assume the storage or demurrage as had been done with 
regard to Pacific ports. It was added that in order to go 
as far as possible in meeting the desires of exporters and 
pending further discussions with steamship companies, 
the Railroad Administration was making arrangements to 
issue instructions to restore through export bills of lading 
via North Atlantic ports on the basis that prevailed prior 
to January, 1918; namely, that through bills of lading 
would be issued to shippers who would agree to assume 
any demurrage or storage charges which might accrue in 
accordance with published tariffs. 

“Announcement is now made that in pursuance to an 
agreement entered into between the United States Rail- 
road Administration and the United States Shipping Board 
through export bills of lading will be issued in connection 
with the United States Shipping Board and/or its agents 
under practically the same conditions outlined.” 


PAYNE APPOINTS PATTERSON 


The Trafic World Washington 3ureau. 


Charles F.,Patterson of Pittsburgh has been appointed 
general counsel for the U. S. Shipping Board by Chairman 
John Barton Payne. Mr. Patterson was associated with 
Mr. Payne in the Railroad Administration, but resigned 
to practice law in Pittsburgh. His chief work will be 
negotiating with wooden shipbuilders about their claims. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


Regional Director Bush has issued notice that issuance 
of through export bills of lading via north Atlantic ports 
is authorized in connection with the following steamship 
companies: Polish-American Navigation Corporation, 
Nova Scotia Steamships, Ltd. 


CANADIAN EXPRESS RATES 


(Consul Felix S. s: Johnson, Kingson, Ont., Nov. 11, in Com- 
merce® Reports.) ? 


A case of interest to American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of electric bulbs was recently brought to the at- 
tention of the Dominion Railway Board. As the law now 
stands, these bulbs are carried by the express companies 
at double first class rates. The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, acting on behalf of the importers, is asking 
for the normal first class rate. The association submitted 
evidence showing that electric lamps were carried in the 
United States and from the United States into Canada 
at the first class rate. It was further shown that 22 per 
cent of the metal-filament bulbs and 70 per cent of the 
tarbon-filament bulbs exported from the United States in 
1918 came to Canada. 

The attitude of the express companies was that incan- 
descent lamps were very bulky and light in proportion to 
other g00ds, the result being that cars were often loaded 
with electric bulbs to the exclusion of more profitable 
800ds. To the contention of the importers that lighter 
uticles, such as musical instruments, wicker furniture, 
lin, and wire goods, were carried at normal rates, the 
“press companies replied that these articles were not 
Seat in such quantities. 

No decision was given by the board at the time of the 

‘aring, and importers state that no judgment has yet 
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been received by them as to the attitude of the board in 
the matter. The claim of the importer is that the only 


justification the express companies would have for charg- 
ing such a rate would be the percentage of breakages 
being very high, and this was not shown by the com- 
panies in the case which they presented to the board. 


DECREASE IN ACCIDENTS 


Complete statistics. as compiled by the Safety Section 
of the Railroad Administration, covering the period of the 
National Railroad Accident Prevention Drive, from October 
18 to 31, show a decrease of 42, or 3314 per cent, in the 
number of employes killed, compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1918. 


During the period of this intensified drive for the re- 
duction of accidents, 2,731 fewer employes were injured 
than in the corresponding period of 1918, or 53.5 per cent. 

The following figures cover all railroads under federal 
control. The regions are ranked according to their de- 
crease in casualties per hundred men employed: 


. per 100 employes. 


ployes, 1919. 
ployes, 1918. 
ployes, 1919. 


Employes injured, 1913. 
ployes, 1918. 


mployes killed, 1919. 


x 
4 
woCasnalties ner 100 em- 


es . 

Employes injured, 1919. 
eo 

STotal casualties to em- 
3Employe casualty, dec. 


” 
wk 


824 
1,250 
609 
749 


106 
25 1,038 & 


Northwestern .. 
Allegheny 
Southern 
Central Western 
Pocahontas 
Eastern 


to 
i%8Total casualties to em- 


i" 
_ 
or 
— 
Oo 


ito Casualties per 100 em- 


othseEmployes killed, 1918. 
ee 
oo, 
or nbs 
CUDweo 
ASpae 


84 5,102 2,371 5,228 2,455 2,773 


Figures for the same period of 1917 are not obtainable 
as to regions, the railroads then not being under federal 
control. Interstate Commerce Commission reports, how- 
ever, for all railroads indicate that there was a total of 
6,425 casualties.to railroad employes in the same period 
of 1917 as compared with 2,455 in 1919, while the cas- 
ualties per hundred employes fell from .360 to .119. 

Following are the figures for 1917, 1918 and 1919: 


Total casualties Casualties per 


toemployes. 100 employes. 
6,425 


REPORT ON ACCIDENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The collision between a Baltimore & Ohio yard engine 
and a street car of the Monongahela Valley Traction Com- 
pany at Parmaco, W. Va., August 14 last, in which 12 pas- 
sengers were killed and 25 injured, several of whom after- 
ward died, was caused, according to a report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by the carelessness of the 
conductor and brakeman of the yard crew in not protect- 
ing the spur track crossing on which their engine was 
operating. The report indicates that the crew of the 
street car, which was not making the regular stops because 
it was a chartered car, contributed to the disaster by oper- 
ating at a speed greater than five miles an hour, which 
would have been a reasonable speed to use in approaching 
the crossing. The conductor and brakeman made no effort 
to stop either the car or engine until they were nearly 
together. The engineman was exonerated on the ground 
that he had a right to assume that when the conductor and 
brakeman signalled him'to come ahead they had protectei 
the crossing. He had not seen the car, his view being ob- 
structed by a pump house and trees. 

Chief Inspector Borland, author of the report, recom- 
mended the setting of signals at the crossing by the B. & 
O., because it uses the spur only on occasion, the signals to 
be set at stop when an engine and crew are working 
thereon. 


Let us tell you about The Daily Traffic World. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee, The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Eterm eT SRR name cee re an ene memmnemnmeeac 
Damages for Wrongful Use of Converted Property 


Massachusetts.—Question: We have a consignee lo- 
cated at a point in northern New York who receives daily 
carloads of a certain commodity. A great many of these 
shipments are forwarded from New York and very often 
consjgnee has no record of the car numbers. A shipper 
located in New York forwarded a carload of this same 
commodity to a consignee located in Massachusetts and 
he holds a signed bill of —s for shipment to the con- 
signee in Massachusetts. ere is no similarity what- 
ever in the name of the two consignees or in the 
names of the destinations. Two carloads of this freight 
in some manner arrived at the destination in northern 
New York and were delivered to our consignee. The ma- 
terial was taken in and used and reported to us. Upon 
investigation we learned that the freight was not pur- 
chased by us nor intended for our consignee and it was 
clearly an error on the part of the carriers in forwarding 
this shipment to the New York destination and also de- 
livering the freight to our consignee. 

At the time this shipment was received we were pay- 

ing a price about two cents per pound less than the price 
which the New York shipper invoiced the lot to Massa- 
chusetts consignee, and he now asks that we reimburse 
him on the basis of the higher price. We would like 
to know if this difference in price can be collected from 
the carriers. 
“Answer: The carrier in delivering the shipment in 
question to the wrong person was guilty of conversion 
and is liable to the shipper or the real owner in the 
full value of the same. So that, if the real owner should 
make a claim against the carrier for conversion, as he 
has a right to do, the latter would be liable in the amount 
of the value of the converted shipment to such owner. 
If, however, the latter makes a claim against the party 
to whom the shipment was wrongfully delivered instead 
of against the carrier, the party having converted the 
same to his own use would be equally liable to the real 
owner. The law of bailment being that replevin lies to 
recover personal property sold by a bailee without au- 
thority, and the bailor is entitled to recover the’ value 
of such property, if converted to the use of the purchaser 
although the latter bought in good faith and without 
notice. In such cases, it is our opinion that as the car- 
rier was liable in the first instance to the bailor in full 
value of the property, and as the wrongful delivery by 
the carrier leads to the injury sustained by the party 
using the converted property, that the latter may recover 
from the carrier the difference between the actual value 
of such property to him and the higher value that was 
recovered by the real owner of him. 


Concealed Loss or Damage 


New York.—Question: We have filed a claim with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad at Scranton, 
Pa., which represents concealed damage to a shipment 
of one case china which was part of a larger lot origi- 
nating in Japan and moving to New York on a through 
import rate and bill of lading. 

The claim was returned to us with the explanation that 
because the damage was of a concealed nature it must 
be refused and could not be considered under any cir- 
cumstances, and upon writing for tariff authority or some 
ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission to govern 
a case of this kind, the carrier informed us that they have 
no written authority to do so, but it is merely an attitude 
that all carriers have assumed. 
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Can you quote us some ruling or order handed dow, 
by one of the United States courts in a case of this kind, 
and advise us how we might go ahead to have our clain 
accepted for payment? 

Answer: Many carriers refuse to pay loss or damage 
to concealed shipments for the reason that such loss oy. 
damage probably occurred while the shipment was in the 
hands of the preceding carrier, or while in the hands 
of the transfer company, or in the possession of the 
consignee awaiting unpacking. The law does not make 
the carrier an insurer of the goods against loss arising 
from the act of the shipper, or the agents of the con. 
signee, through bad packing or handling after delivery 
at destination. In the shipment in question, moving from 
Japan to New York City and from the latter point re 
shipped to another point and possibly repacked and trans. 
ferred in transit, the delivering carrier would not be liable 
for any loss incurred before its receipt of the goods at 
New York City or after its delivery to the consignee at 
Scranton, and it would be necessary for you to prove 
that the shipment was in good order when received by 
the carrier at New York City and in bad order when 
delivered at Scranton. 


Measure of Damages at Place and Time of Shipment 


Virginia—Question: Under date of May 12 we pur 
chased two carloads of a commodity at price of ten cents 
per pound. The shipment, which was forwarded on June 
12 (one month after date of purchase), was wrecked and 
about 50 per cent of the commodity was lost. It was 
necessary for us to make another purchase to protect 
contract that we had made with one of our customers, 
The market price of the commodity on the date the ship- 
ment moved—June 12—was 12% cents per pound, and 
we have filed claim on basis of this price, which we 
understand is correct. The carrier responsible is insist- 
ing on our filing claim on basis of the invoice price. 

Answer: Under the rulings of both the United States 
Railroad Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission your claim as presented to the carrier is 
computed on the correct basis. In Circular No. 6 of the 
“Claims and Property Protection Section” of. the United 
States Railroad Administration, rule 1 thereof provides 
that “the measure of railroads’ liability shall be the value 
of the property at the place and time the property was 
received by the carrier for transportation.” In rule 387, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, in which the Commis- 
sion considered the clause in the bill of lading providing 
that the bona fide invoice price to the consignee is to 
be the value of the property at the place and time of 
Shipment, held that the bona fide invoice price does not 
apply to shipments made several weeks later than the 
contract of sale; that is, the real value of the shipment 
at the particular time: when delivered to the carrier for 
transportation will govern. 











































Charges on Misrouted Shipments 


Pennsylvania.—Question: What we would like to know 
is what, in your opinion, we are entitled to recover 
through claim and, if possible, *give reference to similar 
case. We can find nothing in the Conference Rulings of 
the Commission bearing on a case of this nature. 

On March 24, 1917, we shipped from Mill Creek, W. 
Va., a car of lumber, consigned to ourselves, Youngstowl, 
O., via WM. Three days after the date of the bill of 
lading, or on March 27, we took up with the P. & L. E 
R. R. to divert the car to Butler Transfer, Pa., via 
WM-P.& L.E.-B.R.&P. The P. & L. E. failed to divert. 
It appears that they had instructions in sufficient time 
to accomplish the diversion. Car was finally reported 02 
hand at Youngstown, O., on the Erie R. R. and we Ie 
quested the P. & L. E. to have the car reconsigned t0 
Butler Transfer, Pa., in answer to request from the P. & 
L. E. for disposition. On March 22, 1918, we were advised 
that the car was on hand at Pittsburgh, Pa., on thelr 
line (P. & L. E.). They requested us to advise whether 
we wanted the car sent to Butler Transfer, Pa., but We 
sold the car in Pittsburgh and had it delivered to ou 
customer in Pittsburgh immediately. 

Please advise if, in your opinion, the P. & L. E. cal 
collect any more than the rate from Mill Creek, W. Va., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. We do not know how this car hab 
pened to reach Pittsburgh, neither does the P. & L. 

Answer: If diversion instructions were given the ca 
rier in time to allew the diversion from Youngstow2, 
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to Butler Transfer, Pa., while in transit under the pub- 
lished tariffs of the carrier, then any movement beyond 
the latter point was equivalent to a misrouting by the 
carrier, and the charges thereon should be the amount 
due as if the shipment had originally moved from ship- 
ping point to the diversion point. But since you did 
accept and dispose of the shipment at some other point, 
you would be liable for freight charges to that point. 
Therefore it is our opinion that the charge which the 
carrier is entitled to in the shipment above described is 
the rate from Mill Creek, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
provided that such rate exceeds the rate from Mill Creek, 
W. Va., to Butler Transfer, Pa. 


Notice to Shipper of Delay 


Missouri.—Question: One of the members made two 
shipments from near Philadelphia on May 2, 1918, to des- 
tinations in Virginia, both places being about 260 miles 
from point of shipment. The bills of lading were stamped 
by the carrier as follows: “Abnormal conditions prevail 
on the lines of the carriers which will handle this ship- 
ment and it is subject to delay.” Shipments were on 
the road 34 days, which shows an average of less than 
§ miles per day of 24 hours each and, being perishable, 
they were ruined when destinations were reached, and 
claims for damages were filed against the receiving car- 
rier, but they, while admitting that poor time was made, 
refuse to pay the claims on the ground that shipper had 
due notice that shipments would be subject to delay. 
Now can they make an average of only 8 miles a day 
and avoid liability account of the bills of lading being 
stamped as stated? 

Answer: A carrier is not an insurer of the time within 
which a shipment accepted by it for transportation will 
be delivered at destination point. However, a carrier is 
obligated to make delivery within a reasonable time ex- 
cept for causes over which it has no control. To relieve 
a carrier from liability for delay in delivery due to a 
congestion of traffic, the shipper must be notified of such 
condition before the shipment is recéived, in the absence 
of an express agreement of exemption. Where the car- 
rier’s failure to transport with reasonable dispatch was 
caused by a congested condition of traffic, it is not liable 
for the delay, where it took extraordinary steps to over- 
come the condition and the shipper knew at the time 
he offered the shipment that on account of ‘the heavy 
trafic and large demand for cars, it could not be trans- 
ported with the usual rapidity. If, however, it can be 
shown that even though the delay resulted from conges- 
tion of traffic, yet, if that condition did not warrant such 
delay as actually occurred, the carrier would be liable. 


Claim for Partial Loss 

Ohio.—Question: A shipped to B 14 pieces of silk 
invoiced at $800 via express. Value declared at $800 to 
express company. This is not the true value, because 
this merchandise was bought some time ago and the 
true valuation at the time of shipment was $1,200. Now 
T pieces, or one-half of this shipment, was stolen in 
transit. It will cost us $600 to replace the loss. So we 
are entitled to this amount from the express company. 
Can we file claim for $600 for the loss of one-half the 
shipment when the declared value was shown as $800? 
Under the Cummins amendment the express company 
cannot limit their liability under $800, but can we claim 
$600 for one-half of the shipment to cover our actual loss? 
If not, can we hold the shipper for neglecting to show 
true valuation? 

Answer: Under rule 9 (b) of Official Express Classifi- 
cation No. 26 you are entitled to recover the full amount 
of your loss. This rule provides “in case of partial loss 
or damage, the express company will be liable for the 
actual value of the goods lost or damaged up to but not 
&xceeding the total value declared at the time of ship- 
ment.” To incorrectly declare a value of a shipment 
When valuation affects the rate is a violation of the act, 
and, while you might prosecute criminally the shipper 





for having misbilled the shipment of silk, yet you could. 


hot recover from him the difference between the actual 


Value and the declared value unless you expressly cov- 
ftanted with him to ship at the actual value, and his 
failure to do so is in the nature of a breach of contract. 


Misrouting by Express Company 


California—Question: Shipment of machinery was 
made from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati by express. The tag 
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markings consigned the shipment to John Jones, Los 
Angeles, Cal., in care of Sam Smith & Co., Cincinnati, 
O. The express company ignored the Cincinnati direc- 
tions and forwarded the goods through to Los Angeles. 
It was the intetnion to have this particular shipment 
consolidated with a carload of machinery moving from 
Cincinnati. As a result of the express company’s han- 
dling we are out $12.22, the difference between express 
charges, Pittsburgh to Los Angeles, and the express 
charges, Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, plus carload freight rate, 
Cincinnati to Los Angeles. 

Out of 12 shipments so forwarded, 7 were delivered 
at Cincinnati and 5 came through to Los Angeles. The 
express company denies liability, as per reasons given 
in their letter of October 22, copy attached. Please ad- 
vise if such a claim is collectible. . 


Answer: The reason advanced by the express company 
for the wrong delivery, that is, that the volume of its 
business is such that it could not find time to examine 
each shipment to ascertain if the same carried two ad- 
dresses, we do not think well taken. While it might be 
prudent for you to address your shipments merely to the 
Cincinnati address, so as to avoid possible mistakes, yet 
the circumstances under which you addressed your ship- 
ments are similar to those of freight shipments consigned 
under order bills, which also contain two addresses, that 
of the consignee and that of the party to be notified, and 
certainly no carrier objects to such a procedure. We 
think that the express company misrouted your shipments 
by delivering them at Los Angeles when consigned only 
to Cincinnati, and that you would ordinarily be liable for 
express charges only to Cincinnati. However, since you 
desired ultimate delivery at Los Angeles, the proper basis 
of settlement with the express company would be the 
difference between the express charges assessed from 
Pittsburgh to Los Angles and those chargeable for move- 
ment by express from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati and by 
freight from Cincinnati to Los Angeles. 


Agreed Value on Rugs 


Referring to the article on page 1027 of issue of No- 
vember 1, headed, “Agreed Value on Rugs.” If the con- 
signor of this bale of rugs to Deer Lodge, Mont., had 
used Transcontinental Tariff No. 14-D instead of the 
straight Western Classification his rate would have been 
cheaper and his claim would be paid in full. Tariff 14-D 
carries group commodity ratings for rugs valued at $100 
or less without regard to weight, while the Western Clas- 
sification provides rates based on both value and weight. 


Liability for Freight Charges 


Ohio.—Question: C ordered material from B and had 
it consigned to A; C paid the invoices direct to B; B 
shipped this to order of B, notify A. The railroad com- 
pany extended credit to A and delivered the material 
to A, who unloaded it on their premises. Some time 
after this delivery was made, A went into bankruptcy 
and a receiver was appointed. Between the time of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and a receiver being appointed, C 
took possession of this material, which was paid for by 
C and was covered by a chattel mortgage which C had 
recorded after A received the material. C never had the 
bill of lading, and the name of C does not appear on the 
bill of lading. 

The railroad company is trying to collect the freight 
from C. Please advise who is liable for the freight. This 
was an interstate shipment, made during September, 1918.. 

Answer: B was acting merely as agent for C in con- 
signing the shipment direct to A. C was the principal 
and consignor and by repossessing himself of the ship- 
ment after A went into bankruptcy he became the ownéf 
as well. The carrier may collect freight charges from 
either the consignor or the consignee and therefore may 
proceed against C in the shipment in question. 


Increased Rates Under General Order No. 28 
Missouri.—Question: In your reply to “Illinois,” on 
page 824 of The Traffic World of October 11, 1919, you 
quote a letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding the application of the increased rates on brick 
under Burlington Tariff, I. C. C. 10610. The impression 
gained from the letter from the Commission is that, al- 
though the tariff does not comply fully with the provision 
of General Order No. 28, that the tariff, taken in con- 
nection with General Order No. 28, would authorize a 

specific increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds on brick. 
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Section 10 of the federal control act provides that the 
President may initiate and, etc., by filing same with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the latter part 
of General Order No. 28 instructs the carriers to increase 
the rates referred to, to the extent and “in manner indi- 
cated and set forth in the exhibit hereto attached and 
made a part hereof by filing schedules with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective on not less than one 
day’s notice.” I do not believe it was the intention of 
the Commission to authorize the use of the rates pre- 
scribed by General Order No. 28 unless such rates were 
included in the tariff and filed with the Commission, as 
required by the federal control act and General Order 
No. 28. 

While we are not interested in the rates on brick, the 
principle involved applies to all tariffs, and if we are not 
to apply the tariffs as they read regardless of the pro- 
visions of the General Order, it would result in endless 
misunderstandings. Your further advice through the col- 
umns of The Traffic World will be very much appreicated. 

Answer: 
tained in C. B. & Q. Tariff I. C. C. 10610 on brick should 
be increased 2 cents per 100 pounds or whether they 
should be increased 25 per cent under the increase sup- 
plement filed in connection with that tariff. The Com- 
mission having stated in its letter that it will not rule 
definitely upon this question unless the facts of a con- 
crete case are submitted for its consideration or a com- 
plaint is filed, we do not know of anything further that 
we can add to what has been said. 


Application of Minimum Charge for Carload Shipments 
to Combination Rates 


Utah.—Question: Last fall we made shipments of 
sugar beets from off an electric line to our factory, lo- 
cated on a federal controlled railroad, rates in effect’ be- 
ing 16 cents on the interurban and 40 cents per ton on 
the steam road. We paid at destination $7 per car mini- 
mum charge from loading station to junction with federal 
controlled road, and $15 per car minimum charge beyond, 
account the actual weight at actual rate in each instance 
being lower than prescribed minimum charge. We made 
claim against the steam road for protection of actual 
weight at. combination through rate, subject to minimum 
charge of $15 per car for through movement, account 
following item in joint agency tariff (which contains rates 
of both the electric line and the federal controlled road 
in effect) at time of movement: ‘When the total charges 
on a through continuous movement of a carload ship- 
ment, subject to the minimum charge of $15 per car un- 
der General Order No. 28, as provided in item 167, are 
obtained by combination of separately established rates 
to and from junction points, the minimum charge of $15 
per car prescribed by General Order No. 28 will apply, 
not to each of the separately established rates, but to 
the total charge made by such combination.” Freight 
Rate Authority No. 10, July 2, 1918. 

Our claim was declined in the following language: 
“According to tariff, correct minimum charges to apply 
on these shipments are $7 per car to A and $15 per 
car A to B. Shipment originated on the electric road, 
which is a non-federal controlled road. The minimum 
of $15 per car applies on continuous movement over fed- 
eral controlled roads. As charges were correctly as- 
cessed, we are declining your claim.” 

Is carrier correct? If not, kindly favor us with your 
opinion, citing rulings, if there are any, in support thereof. 

Answer: This question was answered on page 1405 
of the June 28 issue of The Traffic World as follows: 
While under instructions from Director of Traffic Cham- 
bers’ office, lines under federal control are observing as 
a through minimum charge $15 per car for carload ship- 
ments, when total charges are constructed on combina- 
tion of separately established rate applying to and from 
junction points, non-federal lines are not subject to this 
rule, and through rates based on combination of locals 
in connection with such lines are subject to the minimum 
charge for each factor used in the combination. 

Minimum Class Rates 

Massachusetts.—Question: An article rates in the Offi- 
cial Classification proper at three times first class, the 
first class rate applying from point of origin to destina- 
tion being 33 cents. The exceptions to the classification 
name a rating on this commodity of two times first class, 
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which takes preference over the Official rating in the 
Official Classification proper. The Administration Gen. 
eral Order No. 28 provides for minimum class rates to 
apply where the rating in the exceptions to the Official 
Classification are lower in the classification proper. The 
minimum for the first class rate being 25 per cent, the 
rate on this article, according to the exceptions, would 
be 66 cents, whereas applying the minimum class as 
specified in General Order No. 28 of 25 cents at three 
times first class, as per Official Classification proper, 
would make a 75-cent minimum rate. 

Kindly advise correct rate to apply on shipment as 
outlined, that is, would the minimum of 75 cents at three 
times first apply or the double first class rate of 66 cents, 
in view of the fact that this rate exceeds the 25-cent 
minimum, be the correct rate? 

Answer: Under rule 9 of the 25 per cent increase sup- 
plement, the minimum class rate to be applied on a ship- 
ment rated first class in the Official Classification is 25 
cents. The minimum class rate for an article rated three 
times first class would be 75 cents. 

As the rule further provides that the minimum. rate for 
an article, on which the exceptions provide a different 
rating, will be that for the class at which the article 
is rated in the classification, the minimum rate on the 
article in quetsion would be 75 cents. 


Payment of Claims on Which Time for Suit Has Expired 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you kindly advise if any 
definite arrangements have'been made by the Railroad 
Administration relative to payment of claims which have 
run over the statute limit, through no fault of the claim- 
ant, but through the consistent delay of transportation 
companies? 

Claim I have in mind is one which was filed within 
the proper time with the A Railroad, who were repeatedly 
requested by personal letters to the freight claim agent 
and ordinary letters to his office, to settle. They agreed 
finally to settle on a compromise basis, which we accepted, 
providing they made settlement immediately, and cor- 
rected bill was rendered them, they informing us that the 
investigation was completed, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of getting together on the amount we would settle 
for. After corrected bill was submitted, one of their rep- 
resentatives called, with the information that settlement 
could not be made on account of ruling of the Railroad 
Administration to the effect that it was over the two- 
year limit. This representative admitted to the writer 
that the delay was chargeable to the A Railroad, both 
through their claim department and their attorney. It 
appears to me in a case of this kind that it is deliberate 
on their part, and there should be redress for claimants. 

Answer: The question as to whether claims may be 
paid after the expiration of the two year and one day 
limitation period provided for in the bill of lading, is 
now before the Commisison in Docket 10696, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons vs. Walker D. Hines, the M. & St. L. 
R. R. et al. It seems probable that if the Commission 
rules that the two-year limitation may be waived, settle- 
ment will be made of a great many of the claims on which 
the time limit has expired. 


Freight in Excess of Full Carload 


Montana.—Question: We recently had consigned us 
from Honolulu 1,674 cases of pineapple, approximate 
weight 85,000 pounds; bill of lading was issued by the A 
Navigation Company and consigned to us at B on through 
bill of lading. On arrival at the docks at C, this con- 
signment was loaded in two refrigerator cars. Upon al- 
rival at B we were charged with a minimum of 60,000 
pounds on one car, actual weight on the other, railroad 
company claiming that one car should have been loaded 
to full visible capacity. We were also compelled to pay 
heater charge on two cars. 

Our contention was that the railroad company loaded 
the cars at C and that it was no fault of ours that one 
car was not loaded to full visible capacity, and that we 


- should pay for actual weight of 85,000 pounds and one 


heater charge. Will you kindly let us have the penefit 
of your opinion? 

Answer: Inasmuch as section 7 of rule 24 of the West: 
ern Classification states that the tules provided therei? 
with respect to the charges to be applied on freight re 
ceived in excess of the quantity that can be loaded i 
one car, will not apply to freight, the character of which 
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requires, at the time of transportation, either refrigerator 

or ventilator cars, the carriers have apparently assessed 

the proper charges. 

Application Minimum Charges of $15 Per Car in Connec- 
tion With Combination Rates 

Wisconsin.—Question: I would appreciate your opin- 
jn through the columns of The Traffic World relative 
to the $15 minimum charge per car. We received some 
cars of pulpwood from Spirit Falls, Wis., a station on 
the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western Railroad. They have 
a tariff, I. C. C. No. 30, which makes the rate 2 cents per 
$100 pounds from Spirit Falls to Tomahawk and 3 cents 
fom Spirit Falls to Harrison, Wis., with a minimum of 
$15 per car. : 

I understand that this tariff was issued on the orders 
of the Director-General and that the minimum shall be 
$15 per car per line haul. This line is not under federal 
control, but is a party to Western Trunk Line Circular 
LN. This circular states that the $15 minimum will not 
apply on pulpwood. There is a difference of $5 on a 
50,000-pound car by routing a car via Tomahwak over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad and the C. & 
N. W. Railroad at Wausau to destination Appleton, Wis. 
The other route is from Spirit Falls to Harrison and the 
(.& N. W. Railroad to Appleton, Wis. The rate from 
Tomahawk to Appleton is 5% cents per 100 pounds and 
fom Harrison to Appleton 4% cents per 100 pounds. The 
cars that moved via Tomahawk were routed by the ship- 
per on the bill of lading via C. & N. W. Railroad at Wau- 
sal, Wis. Can the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western Rail- 
way Company make a charge of $15 per car on a through 
bill of lading? 

M. T. & W. R. R. I. C. C. No. 30. containing 
the 2-cent rate Spirit Falls to Tomahawk, Wis., provides 
fr a minimum carload charge of $15. C. M. & St. P. 
RR. I. C. C. No. B-3170, which contains the 5%-cent 
rate from Tomahawk to Appleton, Wis., also provides 
fra $15 per car minimum charge. 
tariff does not carry a provision to the effect that in 
constructing combination rates the minimum charge will 
not be applied to each factor of the combination, nor is it 
made subject to any classification or other tariff which 
dees contain this provision. Therefore, in accordance 
vith the tariffs governing, the shipment is subject to the 
{5 minimum Spirit Falls to Tomahawk, and actual weight 
at tariff rate Tomahawk to Appleton, or $27, making the 
combined charge $42.50. We, however, find a through 
cass rate of 14 cents per 100 pounds from Spirit Falls 
to Appletoon via Harrison, Wis., care C. & N. W. Railroad, 
vhich would preclude application of the combination rate 
via that route. The authority for this rate is C. & N. W. 
RR. I. C. C. No. 8335. 


Payment of Claims on Which Time for Suit has Expired 


Indiana.—Question: On October 15, 1917, a claim was 
fled against a certain carrier for the loss of an entire 
shipment made June 8, 1917. This claim dragged along 
util the fore part of this year, at which time duplicate 
Papers were furnished, as the railroad claimed to have 
lost the originals. 

Since the first of August the carrier has advised us 
from time to time that they were investigating the matter 
and that they would advise us as soon as their investiga- 
ton had become completed. Now they tell us that the 
Investigation has been completed and their connections 
have acknowledged responsibility for the shortage com- 
Dlained of. They further state that this claim must be 
held in abeyance pending definite instructions respecting 
lis adjustment in line with section 3, paragraph 3, of 
the uniform bill of lading conditions, which is, as you 
know, that claims pending for over two years and one 
day are considered outlawed. This is the part we would 
like you to enlighten us on. They state that in any event 

‘ purpose of the Railroad Administration to pass 
‘cal phase of the question and, if the decision is 
to claimants, we are assured the claim will be 
ettled. Are we to take it that conditions set 
ction 3, paragraph 3, of the uniform bill of 
being contested and that the matter is now 
the court for a decision? Do we have any 

vf this time? 
fer” There is now ‘before the Commission, under 
“696, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Walker D. 
M. & St. L. R. R. et al., the question as to 
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whether the carriers may pay claims for which suit has 
not been filed, after the expiration of the two years and 
one day limitation period contained in section 3 of the 


‘pill of lading. Pending the outcome of this proceeding 


the Railroad Administration has instructed carriers not 
to pay any claims on which the time limit has expired. 
It would probably be best to await the outcome of this 
case, for if the Commission rules that the two-year lim- 
itation may be waived as to past shipments, settlement 
will be made of such claims. 


Charge for Shipments Loaded on Cars Furnished by 
Shippers 


Ohio.—Question: Recently we requested one of the lo- 
cal railroad companies to furnish a large engine and 
caboose and haul 24 12-inch gun carriages, mounted on 
cars, to a point on our line about one mile from our 
plant, for the purpose of taking a photograph. The rail- 
road company has rendered us switching bill, charging us 
at the rate of 30 cents per ton, based on the gross weight 
of car and carriage. These cars are specially constructed 
and can be used only for transporting gun carriages, but 
the carriage is separate from the car, that is, one car 
can be used for transporting any number of carriages. 
We believe that the charge should be based on the net 
weight of gun and carriage which constitutes the lading. 
Will you kindly advise through the columns of The Traffic 
World your opinion? 

Answer: It is our view that only the weight of the 
gun and carriage should be charged for. Shippers of 
various commodities furnish cars specially adapted for 
the transportation of certain commodities, such as re- 
frigerator and tank cars, which cars the carrier in fact 
should furnish, and for which the carriers make an allow- 
ance to the owners of such cars for the use thereof. No 
charge is made for the weight of the car in those in- 
stances, and we see no reason why a charge should be 
made for the weight of the cars you furnished in the 
present instance. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) A common car- 
rier cannot stipulate against Joss by its own negligence, 
and a note on an express company’s bill of lading that 
if the goods were hidden from view the recovery for loss 
should not exceed $50 was not valid.—Pendergraph et al. 
vs. Ameriean Ry. Express Co., 100 S. E. Rept. 525. 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1.) Public 
Service Commission Act 40 changed the rule as to the 
burden of proof in actions against carriers for damages 
from delay in transporting a shipment by providing that 
on proof by the shipper of the delay, and that damage 
or loss was caused thereby, the burden should shift to 
the carrier to show the delay was not due to its negli- 
gence.—Cunningham vs. Chicago & A. R. Co., 215. S. W. 
Rept. 5. : 

In an action against a railroad for damage to, and 
shrinkage in weight of, cattle in transit, it was for the 
jury to say whether the railroad had discharged its 
burden, under Public Service Commission Act 40, to 
show delay in transit was not caused by its negligence.— 
Ibid. 

In an action against a railroad for damages to a ship- 
ment of live stock, the instruction that mere delay, of 
itself, was no evidence of negligence, without explana- 
tion and qualification of what was meant by mere delay, 
was properly refused, as contrary to Public Service Com- 
mission Act 40.—Rev. St. 1909, 3121, as amended by Acts 
1913, p. 177.—Ibid. ; 


Negligence—Burden of Proof: 

Public Service Commission Act 40, providing that 
every common carrier, railroad corporation, or street 
railroad corporation, shall be liable for damage to prop- 
erty by delay in transit due to negligence, but the burden 
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of proof shall be on the carrier to show the delay was 
not due to negligence, held not constitutional, as omit- 
ting from the operation of the act express companies, 
boat lines, receivers and individuals operating transpor- 
tation systems, and therefore denying to railroad com- 
panies the equal protection of the laws, particularly in 
view of section 2, par. 9.—Ibid. 

Public Service Commission Act 40, providing that every 
carrier, railroad corporation, or street railroad corpora- 
tion shall be liable for damage to property by delay in 
tansit due to negligence, but the burden of proof shall 
be on the carrier to show the delay was not due to its 
negligence, held not, by changing the burden of proof 
and imposing it on a railroad corporation on the proof 
of mere delay in transit, to take its property without due 
process of law, contrary to Federal Const. Amend. 14, 
or Const. Mo. art. 2, 30, in that proof of mere delay does 
not reasonably imply or infer negligence.—Ibid. 

Initial Carriers’ Liability: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Galveston.) Where 
a car of bananas was received for shipment by defendant 
railway for delivery and the bill of lading recites in 
effect that defendant made shipment contract for itself 
and its connecting carrier and the latter acted thereon, 
under Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, arts. 731, 732, 
the defendant initial carrier is liable for connecting car- 
rier’s negligent failure to promptly notify consignee of 
car’s arrival notwithstanding a contrary stipulation in 
bill of lading.—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. Ze- 
murray, 215 S. W. Rept. 157. 

In an action against an initial carrier for connecting 
carrier’s negligent delay in delivery of a car of bananas, 
evidence held sufficient to sustain the jury’s findings for 
plaintiff.—Ibid. 

Damages: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Plaintiffs, who 
shipped tools by express, were entitled to recover as 
damages from failure to transport and deliver the loss 
which proximately accrued from violation of the com- 
pany’s contract of prompt and safe carriage, and which 
could have been reasonably presumed to have been in 
contemplation of the parties when the contract was made, 
and to have resulted from failure to perform.—Pender- 
graph et al. vs. American Ry. Express Co., 100 S. E. 
Rept. 525. 

Where an express company, receiving tools for ship- 
ment from carpenters, was told through its agent that 
the carpenters wanted them shipped to a point where 
there were other government construction camps, the 
express company, by the exercise’ of ordinary care, 
would have known for what purpose the tools were to 
be shipped, and is responsible for any loss proximately 
caused by its negligence in failing to transport.—Ibid. 

In an action by carpenters against an express com- 
pany for delay in transporting tools, the expense and 
loss of time in returning home to get new sets of tools, 
and for the loss in having a double set each, were not 
items of loss, but for consideration by the jury in esti- 
mating plaintiff’s loss.—Ibid. 

It was incumbent upon plaintiff shippers to lessen the 
loss: accruing from negligence of express company which 
engaged to transport plaintiff's carpenters’ tools.—Ibid. 
Party Plaintiff: 

Where bill of lading for a shipment of tools was is- 
sued by an express company in name of one of the 
shippers alone, the agent knowing the tools belonged to 
both, so that the bill of lading was to one for himself 
and as agent for the other, and both brought action for 
failure to transport the tools, if one of them was an 
unnecessary party plaintiff, his being so was a mere 
matter of surplusage.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier’s Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Where it was a cus- 
tom for a common carrier to furnish cars to a shipper 
at a certain point where cotton was loaded for ship- 
ment, after which same was inspected by an employe 
of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, whose 
duty it was to make out and deliver to the carrier a cer- 
tificate of inspection, and the cars were sealed by said 
inspector, and where after the cotton was inspected the 
shipper had nothing further to do in order to start the 
cotton in transit, held, that when cars were delivered by 
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the carrier and loaded by the shipper and inspected ang 
sealed by the inspector, the liability of the shipper as 4 
common carrier attached, and where the cotton was 
thereafter destroyed by fire the carrier is liable for the 
value thereof.—St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. et al. vs. Blocker 
et al., 184 Pac. Rept. 584. 

Inspection: 

When a carrier requests that cotton be inspected ang 
inspection certificate issued before cotton is shipped,and 
where the inspector is permitted to seal cars when ip. 
spected by him, held, that the facts stated are sufficient 
to sustain a finding that the inspector is an employe of 
the carrier.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages: 

(District Court, S. D. Ohio, W. D.) Where, under the 
filed and published tariffs of an interstate railroad com. 
pany, the rate on coal was based on its value at the 
mines where shipment was made, a provision of such 
tariffs, which became a part of its contracts of carriage, 
that the amount of any loss or damage fer which the 
company was liable should be computed on the value of 
the property at the time and place of shipment, as 
applied to a coal shipment is valid and enforceable— 
Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co. vs. Norfolk & W. 
Ry. Co., 260 Fed. Rept. 254. 

Contract: 

A railroad company, having a contract with a coal 
company to furnish coal for its engines, on which the 
coal company was delinquent, after notice of such inten- 
tion, held to have the right to refuse to accept for trans. 
portation cars of coal consigned to a commercial buyer, 
and to appropriate such coal to its own use under the 
contract, where it was necessary to enable it to operate 
its trains.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Interstate Commerce: 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) Property which has beet 
shipped from one state into another, has reached its des- 
tination and has been unloaded from the car preparatory 
to being delivered pursuant to a conditional sale contract, 
is no longer in interstate commerce, but is a part of the 
mass of taxable property within the state of its destina 
tion.—Wrought Iron Range Co. vs. Rich, 184 Pac. Rept. 
627. 


Action Against Carrier: 

(District Court of N. D. California, N. D.) General Or 
der No. 50 of the Director-General of Railroads, in requir 
ing all actions and suits on claims for death or injury 
to person, or loss or damage to property, growing oll 
of the possession, uSe, control, or operation of any rail: 
road by the Director-General of Railroads, which might 
but for federal control have been brought against the 
carrier company, to be brought against the Director-Gel 
eral is within the authority lawfully conferred on the 
President by federal control act, March 21, 1918 (Comp. 
St. 1918, 3115%a-3115%p), and is not inconsistent with 
section 10 of said act.—Nash vs. Southern Pac. Co., 26% 
Fed. Rept. 280. 

Under General Order No. 50 of the Director-General of 
Railroads, in an action against a railroad company for 
an injury alleged to have been caused by negligent 0 
eration while the road was under federal control, tht 
Director-General will, on his motion, be substituted 
defendant, and the company be dismissed therefrom. 
Ibid. 


Daily Traffic World subscribers may telegrapiiie 
or write our Washington office at any time askinh 
for information on decisions, rate changes, legisl 
tion, etc. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


t | Ss 
Limiting Liability: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Dept.) Clause 
in bill of lading, limiting liability to $100, is consistent 
with clause providing “that, in the event of claims for 
short delivery when the steamer reaches her destination, 
the price shall be the market price,” and shipper, in case 
of loss in transit, can recover only $100, despite provision 
of Harter act, 1, 2 (U. S. Comp. St. 8029, 8030).—Kroll 
et al. vs. Oriental Nav. Corporation, 178 N. Y. Supp. 250. 

In construing a contract the court must look at the 
instrument as a whole, and must give effect, if possible, 
to every part thereof.—Ibid. 

Lien on Cargo: 

(District Court, S. D., N. Y.) When charter hire is pay- 
alle at a designated place at a fixed time, there is not 
any lien against the cargo, unless the charter party ex- 
pressly so provides.—Actieselskabet Dampsk. Thorbjorn 
vs. Harrison & Co., Inc., et al., 200 Fed. Rept. 287. 

A provision in a time charter party giving a lien for 
charter hire on all cargoes and subfreights held not to 
entitle the Owner to a lien on a eargo owned by a sub- 
charterer, which had paid the hire under its charter to the 
original charterer.—Ibid. 

Where a time charterer uses the vessel to carry his 
own cargo, there is no freight money due the.vessel, which 
can be subjected to a lien reserved in the charter.—Ibid. 


TONNAGE STATISTICS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A second effort, within a year, to get a system started 
for obtaining tonnage statistics from class I and class II 
wads, has been made by the Commission. In an order 
dated Dec. 1, promulgated two days later, it directed car- 
ters to make tonnage reports showing states of origin 
aid states of destination in accordance with a schedule 
containing seventy items beginning with wheat and end- 
ing with merchandise. 

The first effort was made in February, 1919, and in 
conjunction with the Railroad Administration. The Di- 
rector-General, in general order No. 59, directed that 
tonthly reports be made so as to enable the division of 
traffic to be fully advised in respect of the movement of 
freight traffic. Reports were to be made from the records 
flowing the close of accounts of December, 1918. The 
general order related to federally controlled roads. The 
Commission issued an order to the same effect for the 
guidance of non-controlled roads. 

So much trouble was experienced in getting the scheme 
started that in May the Director-General cancelled the gen- 
eral order without substituting anything for it. The Com- 
Mission, therefore, made no effort to carry out the scheme. 
The statistics called for are classified under the following 
heads: products of Agriculture; Products of Animals; Pro- 
duets of Mines; Products of Forests; Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous. The order is as follows: 

1. Beginning with January 1, 1920, and thereafter until 
ttherwise ordered, carriers of classes I and II, that is, 
‘ariers other than switching and terminal companies hay- 
Ing operating revenues above $100,000 per annum, shall 
‘pile freight traffic statistics monthly, and each of such 
tarriers shall report them quarterly and annually to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission according to the com- 
odity classes named below, and for each class shall state 
the number of carloads, as hereinafter defined (except for 
lass 70), the number of tons of 2,000 pounds originating 
1 Tespondent’s line, and the number of tons received from 
Connecting carriers: 
pagoduct s of Agriculture—Wheat, corn, oats, other grain, flour 
patton a. one mill products, hay, straw and alfalfa, tobacco, 
fresh frogs ——— and products, except oil, citrus fruits, other 
egetables PP nen ao other fresh vegetables, dried fruits and 

; products of agricwlture. 


hegptucts of Animals.—Horses and mules, cattle and calves, 
P and goats, hogs, fresh meats, other packing house 


























































products, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese, wool, hides and 
leather, other products of animals. 

Products of Mines.—Anthracite coal, bituminous coal, coke, 
iron-.ore, other ores and concentrates, base bullion and matte, 
clay, gravel, sand and stone, crude petroleum, asphaltum, salt, 
other products of mines. < 

Products of forests.—Logs, posts, poles and cordwood, ties, 
pulp wood, lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and headings, 
other products of forests. 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous.—Refined petroleum and its 
products, vegetable oils, sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses, 
boats and vessel supplies, iron, pig and bloom, rails and fasten- 
ings, bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iron pipe, other 
metals, pig, bar and sheet; castings, machinery and boilers; 
cement, brick and artificial stone; lime and plaster, sewer pipe 
and drain tile, agricultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, automobiles and auto trucks, household goods and 
second-hand furniture, furniture (new), beverages, ice, fer- 
tilizers (all kinds), paper, printed matter and books, chemicals 
and explosives, textiles, canned goods (all canned food prod- 
ucts), other manufactures and miscellaneous, merchandise—all 
L. C. L. freight. 


“Classes 1 to 69 shall include carload traffic only, all 
L. C. L. traffic being included in class 70. 

“A carload for the purpose of this report shall consist 
of a shipment of not less than 10,000 pounds of one com- 
modity from one consignor to one consignee, at one desti- 
nation, or, in the case of double loading, to two consignees 
at one or more destinations. Where mixed carload rat- 
ings are provided in classifications or tariffs, a mixed car- 
load shall be treated as a carload within the meaning of 
this paragraph, provided such shipment is from one con- 
signor to one consignee at one destination; or, in the casé 
of’ shipments upon which stopovers are permitted, from 
one consignor to two or more consignees, each at a dif- 
ferent destination; and provided the shipment is waybilled 
at, and the charges are collected upon, the basis of the 
carload rate applicable. In such cases the shipment should 
be treated as a carload of that commodity which forms the 
major portion of the shipment in weight. Where a car- 
load of one commodity received at one destination is the 
result of the so-called ‘pickup’ loading, and it consists of 
shipments from two or more shippers from two or more 
points of origin consigned to one or more consignees at 
a common destination, it shall bev classed under item 
seventy (70). ; 


“2. As a special study covering waybills included in ac- 
counts for the month of April, 1920, but not thereafter 
until further order, carriers of class I shall compile and 
report additional data for 15 classes of commodities as 
indicated below. The numbers in parantheses show the 
correspondence with the main classification given above. 


I. Wheat. (1) 
II. Corn. (2) 
Cotton. (9) 
Fruits and vegetables. (11-15) 
Cattle and calves. (18) 
Hogs. (20) e 
Fresh meats. (21) 
Bituminous coal. (30) 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and headings. (43) 
Refined petroleum and its preducts. (45 
Sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses. (47)* 
Bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iron pipe. (51) 
Cement. (54) 
Automobiles and auto trucks. (59) 
Fertilizers. (64) 


“For each of the above classes, there shall be reported 
for the received tonnage only, except as otherwise pro- 
vided below, the number of carloads, the number of tons 
(of 2,000 pounds), the total revenue, the state in which 
the point waybilled from is situated, and the state of the 
waybill destination. The total revenue shall be the total 
amount shown in the freight charge column of the way- 
bill, including any miscellaneous charge shown in that 
column. So far as practicable, the revenue reported by 
each carrier shall correspond to the. state-to-state move- 
ment which it reports as provided for below. On ship- 
ments to or from Canada, or Mexico, the revenue reported 
shall be only the proportion accruing to the respondents 
within the United States. The state waybilled from and 
the state waybilled to shall govern on rebilled traffic. 


“The data shall be compiled from the audited records 
covering local traffic (including shipments rebilled at junc- 
tions with other than class I roads) and inbound interline- 
traffic, including traffic moving to other than class I roads, 
to Canada, to Mexico, and to all other countries, when such 
traffic is waybilled to the junction points of delivery to 
other than class I or foreign carriers shall include in their 
reports traffic delivered on through billing to all other 
than class I roads. Interline accounts rendered by such 
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earriers will be used to obtain the data. No adjustment of 
revenue or tonnage will be required on account of transit 
privileges at intermediate points. 

“To show the movement of each of the 15 classes of 
commodities between states, statements shall be rendered 
for each commodity class separately in the following form: 


RECEIVED AT DESTINATIONS ON 
RAILROAD. 
Commodity Class ...... 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Month of April, 1920. 





! 
Destination. 

Naime of state,}) Number | Number 
Canada or of of 
Mexico.) Carloads. Tons. 


Origin. 
(Name of state, 
Canada or 
Mexico.) 


Total 
Waybill 
Revenue. 








“Freight having origin and destination in the same state 
shall be reported by the destination carrier as from and 
to that state. 

“3. All reports provided for under Section 1 above shall 
be forwarded to the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on or before the last day of the second 
month succeeding the close of the quarter for which they 
are compiled. The special report for April, 1920, shall 
be filed not later July 15, 1920.” 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. W. E. Har- 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Col- 
pitts, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; 
Schleicher, Secy. 

“ Chicago Traffic Club. Carl Howe, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
ecy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club. W. E. Howes, Pres.; 
W. J. McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
R. H. Parsons, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traftfic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
T. J. McLaughlin, Chairman; H. B. Ruby, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Edwin Kluever, Pres.; F. A. 
Gideon, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. 
H. B. Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secretary. 

° Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
ecy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. P. Quest, Pres.; 
C. E. Page, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eigmann, 


Secy. 
Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, 


Secy. . 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Prés.; 
EB. E. Wyatt, Secy. - 

Freeport, I1]—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. J. E. Chamberlain, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce. E. M. Medbery, Pres.; J. P. Lindell, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ 
Massachusetts Traffic Men. 
B. Rogers, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Carmichael, Pres.; R. V. 
Gillespie, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 


Cc. A. 


G. E. Pierce, Jr., Pres.; 


Round Table of Western 
C. H. Mohan, chairman; W. 


Pres.; 
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Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chambe 
of Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F,¢ 
Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. ‘ 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Boay 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy, 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfre 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. G. Krueger, 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. . 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, PF. = 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. H. A. Feltus, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. A. Rennie, 
Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
\ Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. F. E. Signer, Pres.; C. A, 
Swope, Secy. & 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.: P. W. Moore. Secy, 

Omaha—Traffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. C. E. Childe, chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig. Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy 

Phwiladelphia Traffic Club. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. C. B. Ellis, Pres.; F. A. Lay: 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and ‘Transportation Association. §. 
S. McKeever, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E.-M.- Burns, Pres; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. . 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chan- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres; 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; 4. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. ; 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 


Secy. 
Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. B. Berry, Pres. 


W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. C. E. Wallington, Pres. 
A. W. Billington, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. 
F. J. Quick, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. 3 
Rees, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. D. L. Mullen, Pres.; I. N. De ls 
Mater, Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
Pres.: E. E. Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. S. T. Strayer, Pres.; J. F 


Baird, Secy.-Treas. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Cleveland Traffic Club will have its annual banquet 
the evening of February 25. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a memorial meet: 
ing for the late Frank B. Montgomery, Monday, Decem 
ber 8, at 12:15, at the La Salle Hotel. 


C. R. Long, Pres, 


Pres.; 


John Eustice, Pres.; 


Jacob Karcher, Jr, 


W. H. Reed, Pres.; W. H, 


M. D. Warren, Pres.; 


B. F. Curtis, 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 


Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


has come to be regarded more as a “standard” weight 
and to raise it disturbs business practices and affects 
past contracts of sale. 

Existing rates and classes were establised having in 
mind the prevailing minima and so based. Where much 
heavier loadings than existing minima are possible and 
is required for equipment conservation or desired for 
greater per car mile revenues, it could be brought about 
by the manner suggested, which would allow shipper or 
receiver some share in the resultant economy and in 
which he would be quick to join in -whenever possible. 


ADVANCED RATE QUESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just received anonymously the inclosed state- 
ment (appended). Presumably this is being sent to many 
eople. 
direct your attention to the fact that within the last 
ten days the assistant to Mr. Hines has issued a public 
statement in which he estimates the deficit for the year 
at approximately two hundred .and fifty millions. Accord- 
ing to the Director-General’s department, a 7 per cent 
advance would take care of the deficit. But there is an- 
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other fact that must be remembered in this connection. 
Since July 1 there has been a marked change in the 
tendencies of the railroad revenues. 
anticipating a forward trend when business should be- 
come more normal, and that is just what has happened. 


The last month officially reported—September—showed 


very handsome earnings compared to the government 
guaranty, and the government guaranty was based on the 
most prosperous three-year period in the history of the 
American railroads. The surplus for September over the 
standard return guaranteed by the government was ap- 
proximately nineteen million, if you charge to expenses 


We have all been 


He knows that when a minimum is raised the carriers 
are going to make greater earnings per ton mile, but that 
he will have no share in the results. If he has an op-. 
portunity to reduce his per hundred pound charges by 
heavier loading, he will avail himself of it whenever pos- 
sible and he and carrier share jointly and directly in the 
saving. J. T. Preston, Traffic Manager, 
Roanoke, Va., Dec. 1, 1919. 









RATES ON STEEL FOR SHIPS 


Editor The Traffic World: 


| for that month the advance in wages properly chargeable In answer to J. A. Ruten’s article published in The 
ion. §.% to that month. But if you include all of the increases Traffic World of November 22, regarding rates on steel 
ecy. in wages, regardless of any that should be properly for ships covered by application of the Pacific Coast 
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charged—that is, including the back pay for previous 
nonths—you still have a surplus of over three million. 
With the cold weather, strikes, and present uncertain- 
tines there may be some falling off. But yet it is well 
to remember that the reaction has set in. Neither the 
railroads, nor the shippers, nor the public generally, should 
reach conclusions on this grave problem without all the 
facts before them carefully analyzed and digested in a 
fair and just manner. Any step which tends to cause 
people to prejudge this issue is unwise and unfair. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29, 1919. Clifford Thorne. 


CENT ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES WILL 


TEN PER 
OVERCOME RAILROADS’ DEFICIT. 

The following estimates of the railroads’ 1919 deficit in earn- 
ings have been made: 

Howard Elliott i EI ee 
Chicago Tribune (Arthur M. Evans) .............0: 360,000,000 
EE ES Pere *352,500,000 
*This estimate is divided as follows: 

Eastern lines’ deficit......... $175,500,000—Equal to 49% of total 
Western lines’ deficit ........ 118,500,000—Equal to 34% of total 
Southern lines’ deficit......... 58,500,000—Equal to 17% of total 
It has been estimated that the gross freight earnings of the 
railroads in the year 1919 will be approximately $3,600,000,000. 
Consequently, on the basis of the Wall Street Journal estimate 
of deficit, and advance of 9.8% is necessary. 


INCREASED MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am sure thateall persons interested in such matters 
have noticed that there is some tendency toward the 
raising of carload minimum weights, but I have not seen 
aly reference to it or discussion of it in your valuable 
columns. How far such tendency is for the pure purpose 
of equipment conservation and where begins the desire 


for more revenue per car mile may be hard to determine., 


1 would like to see expressions from your readers on 
this subject. It has seemed to me that the best and fair- 
&st way to promote heavier ‘loading would be to leave 
existing rates and minimum weights undisturbed and to 
Provide additional higher minima, with corresponding per- 
centage of arbitrary reductions in rates, as in the case 
of a number of commodities in transcontinental traffic. 

It might be said that the term “minimum” was in- 
tended to be applied literally and that loadings above 
minimum were and are expected. On the other hand, in 
many lines of industry and business the minimum weight 





Shipbuilders’ Traffic Association, we wish to agree with 
this article to the extent that some of the shipbuilders 
of necessity, owing to the survival of the fittest, will go 
out of business. From the reports of the Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for the actual period of the 
war, we wish to call attention to the fact that 53 per 
cent of the boats were launched on the Pacific coast, 
even though prior to the existence of the war only about 
10 per cent of the shipyards were located on the Pacific 
coast. This, we believe, to a great extent answers the 
statement as to whether ship construction will continue 
on the west coast as against the east coast. It is not a 
fact that the cost per ton of vessels is higher on the west 
coast aS compared with the east coast. Shipping Board 
records will conclusively prove that the cost is approxi- 
mately $5 per deadweight ton less on the west coast. We 
agree with the statement that sound business is built up 
through the survival of the fittest. 


We do not ask the Railroad Administration to protect 
the western shipbuilders beyond that which they are defi- 
nitely entitled to: .we do not claim to be laboring under 
disadvantages except in so far as the freight rate on 
steel and other articles from the eastern defined territory 
is concerned, but in this respect we do claim, and have 
shown facts that prove that the freight rates now paid 
are unreasonably high. With a reasonable freight rate 
and the definite advantage of our climatic conditions, 
which allow the continuity of work on our ships for 
practically eleven months of the year, as compared with 
a very indefinite continuity of work on the east coast, 
we not only will be able to compete with the east, but 
are very confident of continuing in the business and 
obtaining our full share of it. We sincerely question the 
advisability of the Administration protecting the east 
shipbuilders by forcing the western shipbuilders to pay 
a freight rate which is in and of itself unreascnably high. 

Mr. Ruten apparently is not familiar with the facts 
or he would hardly state that this so-called protection 
would continue to give the carriers a larger revenue if 
a lower rate were published to the Racific coast, because 
with a reasonable rate in existence the facts really show 
that we will continue and the amount of revenue to the 
carrier will be considerably larger if the boats are built 
on the Pacific coast, owing to the longer haul, the Pacific 
coast of necessity securing their steel and most of the 
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machinery required in these boats somewhere in the 
eastern defined territory. 

The efficiency of the western shipyards has already 
been proven and we, like the eastern yards, are continu- 
ing to lower our costs and increase this efficiency. Mr. 
Ruten is not familiar with the facts when he says that 
the eastern yard has a natural advantage, as the true 


status is shown by the. Emergency Fleet Corporation in 


their records, and all we ask is a reasonable freight 
rate, which we hope will have been ordered published 
prior to the appearance of this article in your valued 
publication. 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilders’ Traffic Assn., 
By L. R. Bishop, Chairman. 
San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 29, 1919. 


TIME FOR PAYING CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have taken particular note of the question formu- 
lated by Mr. J. C. Lincoln and some other representa- 
tives of shippers, and the answer thereto commented on 
in Traffic World of November 15, page 1102, under “time 
for paying claims,” with reference to proposed legisla- 
tion, providing that the two years and one day in which 
claimant may bring suit against carriers shall be com- 
puted from the day when notice in writing is given by 
the carrier to the claimant that claim is disallowed. 

It would be interesting to us, and, we are sure, to 
shippers generally, to have Mr. Lincoln: publish in The 
Traffic World what particular part of the proposed legis- 
lation denies claimant the right to bring suit at any 
time after the cause of action arises. In other words, 
what is there in the proposed legislation that, even by 
the most technical interpretation thereof, considering the 
proposed change with other sections of the act relevant 
to carriers’ liability and shippers’ right to recover, says 
suit shall not be filed until after carriers’ declination in 
writing has been served on claimant? 

The writer is very much interested in this proposition, 
as he is a member of a committee on railway transporta- 
tion organizations, through the efforts of which commit- 
tee the following has been added to H. R. 10453, reported 
by Mr. Esch November 8, 1919, and he does not believe 
the committee has made any such mistake as Mr. Lin- 
coln’s question and answer implies: 


Sec. 436. The third proviso of the eleventh paragraph of 
Section 20 of the commerce act (not counting the proviso added 
by Section 435 of this act) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such 
common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation or 
otherwise a shorter period for giving notice: of claims than 
ninety days; for the filing of claims than four months, and for 
the institution of suits than two years, such period for institu- 
tion of suits to be computed from the day when notice in writing 
is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier has 
disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 


in the notice. 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, 
Hugh Miller, Traffic Mer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1919. 


CHEAPER POSTAGE RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The organization known as the National One Cent Post- 
age Association is and has been for many years labori- 
ously striving to bring to a head the proposition of the 
one cent drop letter rate. 

No doubt many of us accept the present two cent post- 
age rate as fair and reasonable, and, due to its long 
standing and efficient service, see no need for interfering. 
The fact of the matter is that the service rendered for 


two cents is undoubtedly excellent and, when compared, 


with service we could obtain elsewhere for two cents, is 
by far superior. The individual who mails but a few 
letters a week is very much satisfied by being able to 
send a letter from 1 to 10,000 miles for 2 cents; in fact, 
thinks it a very good bargain. But again, it will-be to 
our advantage if we deviate from the thought of service 
and system and consult a few statistics. 


The expenses of the Post Office Department, disregard- 
ing parcel post, for the year ending June 30, 1918, were 
over $250,000,000. Second class matter, also disregarding 
parcel post, during the same period furnished over two- 
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thirds of the tonnage. Its publishers contributed aboy 
$11,700,000 toward this expense. The government logt 
over $80,000,000 in the distribution of their product, 

The Post Office Department received about $40,000,009 
for postal cards the same year, the weight of which was 
less than 12,000,000 pounds, which means that 12,000,009 
pounds of postal cards paid just about four times as much 
revenue as 1,200 million pounds of second class matter, 
Users of letter postage paid a tax of one cent every time 
they used a two cent stamp. : 

Repeatedly government officials, who were familiar with 
the functions of the Post Office Department, stated that 
the government had no right to charge the public two 
cents for service which requires but one cent and to 
deliberately add the extra one cent to make up the deficit 
incurred by handling periodical publications, etc. For the 
past ten years the Post Office Department has been jp. 
curring an annual deficit, averaging from 70 to 80 million 
dollars gn second class postage, while during a or. 
responding number of years it has averaged a profit of 
100 per cent on first class postage. The profit on first 
class postage is not in.any way being used to better 
the service, not even for defraying general expenses, but 
invariably goes to take care of the deficit caused by han. 
dling second class mail at almost what one might say 
a franking privilege. 

When we take into consideration that the primary func. 
tion of the post office is distribution of letters to cover 
the cost of service, it seems to be inconsistent that the 
government should realize a profit of 100 per cent ona 
certain class of mail. Under the present postage rates 
100 million people are taxed for the benefit of 30,000 pub- 
lishers. This, we all know, is not in accordance with our 
country’s form of government. 

Postmaster A. S. Burleson has recently announced that 
in the annual report of the Postmaster-General for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, it was stated that an 
increase in rates on second class matter would enable 
the department immediately after the war to take the 
first step toward one cent letter postage, i. e., that the 
rate on drop letters be reduced from two cents to one 
cent an ounce or fraction thereof. The war is now prac. 
tically over and the step toward this reduction in the 
rates of postage on first class mail, which is excessive, 
should be promptly taken. It is only fair and just to 
ask for a revision of postal rates on the basis of cost 
of distribution for each class of mail. 

Encouragement and action should be taken to bring 
about this change during the present session of Congress. 
All that is needed is a lot of noise to sound through the 
halls of Congress, and this noise can best be made by 
enrolling as a member in the organization heretofore 
mentioned. Recently Congressman Madden, former Re 
publican whip of the House, introduced a bill for one cent 
drop letter rate. This bill should be secured in the pres- 
ent session of Congress and then the field will be clear 
for the universal reduction. 

For the benefit of any of the readers of this article who 
desire more detailed information, I would respectfully re 
fer them to get in touch with the organization herell 
mentioned, by corresponding with headquarters at Cleve 
land, O. 

Peter Kintzele, Traffic Dept. 
Monsanto Chemical Works. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4, 1919. 


EXPRESS CO. CLAIM POLICY 
Mr. C. W. Stockton, General Counsel, 
«Adams Express Co., 
New York City: 

After having continuously traced for action on ou 
claim, B-9, filed June 21, 1917, you returned our letter 
of September 11, to which was attached complete copy o 
our @laim, with nothing but a rubber stamp, requesting 
name and address of shipper and consignee, date of ship- 
ment, nature and amount of claim and your number. 
This, after having written us, offering a 60 per cent set: 
tlement, which we had consented to in the hope of getting 
rid of Adams’ express claims for all time to come. 

We are at a loss how to properly express our — 
demnation of your methods of evading just claims. A 
the information desired by you is contained in our claim 
papers returned herewith. the 

We sincerely hope*that the combined efforts of 
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and Freight Association territories 

The Act to Regulate Commerce 

Tariff Circular No. 18-A 

Supplement No. 3 to 18-A 

Supplement No. 4 to 18-A 

Federal Regulation of Railway Rates—Albert 
N. Merritt 

Railroads, Ripley, Vol. 1 

Railroads, Ripley, Vol. 2—Finance and Or- 
ganization 

Freight Classification—J. F. Strombeck 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—First 25 Volumes Complete, Uni- 
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Subsequent Volumes, each 

Roberts’ Federal Liability of Carriers—A 
comprehensive work on the duties and lia- 
bilities of common carriers, brought down 
2 2 errr ree 

The Working of the Railroads—What They 
Are—What They Do and How They Do 
It; McPherson 

Transportation in Europe—Transportation 
Conditions in Europe, Both Rail we 
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Loss and Damage Claims—H. C. Lust 

Interstate Transportation, Covering all 
Phases of the Subject, Both Legal and 
Practical; Barnes. Two volumes 
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Treated; Johnson and Huebner 
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Problems in Railway Legislation—Haines... 
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Moore on Carriers—A Practical Treatise on 
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Live Stock, Etc.; D. C. Moore; 3 volumes. 

The Earning Power of the Railways—Mundy 

The Panama Canal and Commerce—An in- 
teresting and valuable treatise on the canal, 
its administration, rates, practices, etc. 
Johnson 

Principles of Railroad Transportation—A 
work dealing with all phases of railroad 

‘ transportation, practical rate making be- 
ing discussed in ‘detail—Johnson & Van 
Metre 

Lowrey’s Map of Chicago Switching District. 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation— 
Johnson 

Lafayette’s Table of Percentages, from 1 to 
2,000 and carrying 3 decimals 

Lafayette’s Calculator, a short method of 
figuring freight charges 

Injuries to Interstate Employes of Railroads 
—Roberts 
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National Industrial Traffic League and Congress will have 
at least a moral effect upon you and your staff. 

We wish to add-nothing further than to state that we 
are preparing such of our claims, as of sufficient amount 
to warrant our action, to enter suit against your com- 
pany, as it seems to be the only resource which we have. 

The Luetkemeyer Co., 


ov. 26, 1919. Per L. B. Bodie, Traffic Mgr. 





ORDER AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has amended fifteenth section order 
No. 1434, pertaining to the rule for disposition of frac- 
tions, so as to allow it to be used in all tariffs filed on 
or before December 31, instead of limiting it to December 
20. This change is another of those made on the assump- 
tion that federal control will cease with this year. 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Fourth Section Order No. 7536, December 1, the Com- 
mission authorized the New England lines to apply the 
Anderson scale, so-called, regardless of the fourth section 
long and short haul rule, provided rates at intermediate 
points do not exceed that scale and provided further that 
they do not exceed the lowest combination. This blanket 
fourth section authority removes the necessity for each 
line to obtain an-order for each particular route. 


CHANGE IN TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Freight Rate Authority No. 8568, the chairmen of 
the three regional freight traffic committees have been 
authorized, on one day’s notice, but not before the effect- 
ive date of the Consolidated Classification, to change the 
descriptive matter in commodity tariffs so as to conform 
with the terminology of the Consolidated Classification. 
Except for this authority many commodity rates would 
otherwise be automatically canceled. An illustration on 
that point would be the commodity rates on soap in south- 
ern territory. 








JOBS FOR TARIFF CLERKS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for tariff clerk, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1920. Vacancies in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., at $1,620 a year, and in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications, at this or higher or 
lower salaries, will be filled from this examination, un- 
less it is found in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. Both 
men and women, if qualified, may enter this examination, 
but appointing officers have the legal right to specify the 
sex desired in requesting certification of eligibles. For 
this position in the Interstate Commerce Commission male 
eligibles are desired. ‘ Appointees whose services are sat- 
isfactory will be allowed the temporary increase granted 
by Congress of $20 a month. 


CONSOLIDATED CAR SERVICE 


The Fast Freight Forwarding Company announces an 
arrangement with all car lines entering Buffalo, as well 
as their connections, to carry traffic to the company for 
its consolidated cars out of Buffalo. The company points 
out that by this means shipments from Detroit will not 
be delayed moving via express to Buffalo terminals. The 
company is giving forty-eight hour service as far east as 
Syracuse and as far west as Erie on shipments moving 
into Detroit. This also includes Jamestown. 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with 
traffic and transportation developments through 
The Daily Traffic World. 
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| Personal Notes | 


H. H. Benedict, recently appointed freight traffic manage 

of the Green Star Steamship Corporation, was born aj 

Brockport, N. Y., in 1875 

Two years after he fi 

ished school he went t 

New York, entering the 

service of the Metropo 

itan Steamship Corpora 

tion. He is an activa 

member of the Bostoq 

Traffic Club, and a men 

ber of the board of goy 

ernors of the New York 

Traffic Club. During the 

war he rendered assist 

ance to the Medical A¢. 

visory Board, State 

Island, evenings, servei 

on Red Cross and Lib 

erty Loan committees 

and gave some assist 

ance to the Departmen 

of Justice. A commis 

sion was offered him by 

the quartermaster’s de 

partment as major to 

take charge of foreign 

shipments of automobiles for the government, but his rail- 

road superiors advised against it, as the duties performed 

in connection with the exporting of freight from mills in 

New England to the forces at the front were considered 
of great importance. 


Frank T. Scanlan, who some months ago was appointed 
commercial agent for the Chicago, Lake Shore & South 
Bend Railway, has again taken service with the Chicago 
Racine & Milwaukee Line as commercial agent, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe Railway, has 
resigned and W. B. Storey, federal manager in charge 0 
the Santa Fe, has been elected by the directorate of the 
company to succeed him. Mr. Storey is to take ove 
duties of the chief executive of the company on January 1. 

Miss D. Odin is appointed supervisor of women’s serv 
ice of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad, with headquar 
ters at Chicago. 

C. A. Blood, having resigned from the Railroad Admin 
istration, is appointed traffic manager of the Lehigh Val 
ley Railroad Company, with office at New York. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany announces that, effective December 1, Fred Zimmer 
man resumes his place as vice-president of the company, 
to have charge of traffic. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 

Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 

the Northwestern Region for the week ending Novembe 
25, compared with the corresponding period last year: 

ars loaded. F 

1770 

12,480 

14,681 


Grain and grain products 
Live stock 

Coal and coke naa 

4 12,682 

Lumber and forest products oid) 6.759 

Ore sour y+ 

755 56,699 

ae 


121,001 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL | 


Traffic Managers’ College| 


Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, No 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Mi: Me agers. ott 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, en 2 nt | 
and Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes impo "leaf 
changes in Rules and Regulations, up to date, in cones 

form. Night Classes. Personal Instructions by 
Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited 
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December 6, 1919 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


SOME “Rs” WHICH, IF HEEDED, MAY SAVE 


YOU FROM SERIOUS e-R-R-ors 


R you experiencing trouble with complicated concentration, compression, fabri- 


cation, milling, reconsigning, storing, or other transit privileges ? 


R you thoroughly familiar with the new changes in car service, demurrage and 


storage, refrigeration, combination-rate rules ? 


R you having difficulty with any tariff interpretations ? 


R you sure your private tariff files are up to date? If not, aren’t you taking 


serious chances, assuming risk of irrevocable loss ? 


R you depending entirely on carrier’s agent for rate quotations ? 


R you sure of your rates when making quotations to your customers? Are 


they always satisfied with their rate and transportation matters ? 


R you daily taking chances on some joint through rate which may be cancelled, 


‘oads indy } 


yvembe 
rear: 


age 


rs. No 
Import 


yortant | 
se-leaf f 


; Mail. 


leaving perhaps, only the combination of class rates available ? 


Our trained tariff experts can assist you greatly in any or all of these 
matters; they are in constant touch with the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 

United States Railroad Administration, 

United States Shipping Board, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

All other departments pertaining to traffic and 

transportation, both foreign and domestic. 


Permit our “WATCHING SERVICE” men to protect you from loss by 
keeping you fully advised as to all changes in Rates, Rules and Regula- 
tions affecting your shipments. 


Send us a list of your principal shipping points and we will compile a 
statement of your rates, ‘“‘Watch’’ them daily, notifying you of all changes | 
contemplated. 


Let us solve that troublesome problem for you; tell us how we can best 
serve you; Our Prices Are Right, Our Service Unexcelled. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU | 


505 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. —_— pum Cottonseed Oil Co. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rate on cottonseed oil from 
Clarkson, Mo., to Cairo, Ill. Asks for reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

we. — Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, vs. P. R. R. 

‘o. et al. 

Against the imposition and collection of a demurrage 
charge on a car set for loading and loaded, but unloaded 
when notice of embargo was received. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11019. Missouri Portland Cement Company, Sugar Creek, 
Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against an increase in rates on cement, under G. O. No. 28, 
from 1.5c to 3.5c within the switching limits of Kansas City, 
as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation to the basis 
of the subsequently established rate of 2c. 

No. 11020. National Spring and Wire Company et al., Grand 
Rapes. va. G. R. & I.-ot al. 

Agtinst the refusal of the Pere Marquette to absorb the 
switching charge of $5 per car, made by the Michigan R. R., 
an electric road, while absorbing the charges of other car- 
riers at Grand Rapids, as resulting in unjust and unreasonable 
rates. Asks for absorption and reparation. 

No. 11021. Great Western Portland Cement Co., Mildred, Kan., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against a combination rate of 27.5c on cement from Mildred 
to various interstate destinations as unjust and unreasonable 
and unduly preferential of plants at Sugar Creek, Dewey, Ada, 
Fredonia, Fort Scott, Independence, Iola, Humboldt, Chanute 
and Bonner Springs. Asks for just and reasonable through 
rates and reparation. 

No. 11022. Greater Belleville (Ill.) Board of Trade vs. East St. 
Louis & Suburban et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable commutation fares between Belle- 
ville and East St. Louis on the one hand and St. Louis on the 
other, effective Nov. 1, 1919. Asks for reasonable fdres, 

‘ especially in zones in Belleville and East St. Louis as zones 
of origin and of destination. 

No. 11023. St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 

Against a rate of 98.5c on cotton piece goods from New 
England points to St. Louis as unjust, unreasonable. unduly 
preferential and unjustly discriminatory against St. Louis in 
comparison with an all-rail rate of 62.5c from New England 
points to Memphis, and rail-and-water rates via New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore which observe the port differ- 
entials because dealers at Memphis and Little Rock, using 
Memphis combinations, have an advantage over St. Louis 
dealers ‘running from 9.5c to 67c per 100 pounds. Asks for 
the Memphis rates or some other just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

No. 11024. Gunnison (Utah) Valley Sugar Co. vs. Denver & 
Rio Grande. 

Against a rate of $1.21 on second-hand sugar factory ma- 
chinery from Waverly, Wash., to Gunnison as unjust and 
unreasonable in comparison with rates on such second-hand 
machinery made to sugar factory points at other times. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11025. Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co. et al., Wisner, La., 
vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Against the export rates on lumber from Wisner, Bonita, 
Alsatia, Bastrop, Transylvania and Sondheimer, La., as 
unjust and unreasonable because rates no higher and some 
lower are charged from more distant points, for export 
| ga New Orleans. Ask for reasonable rates and repara- 
ion. 

No. 11026. Prairie Pipe Line Co., Topeka, Kan. vs. Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie et al. 

Against a rate of 74c on wrought iron pipe from Woodlawn, 
Pa., to Neodesha, because in excess of a combination on Chi- 
cago or Humrick, Ill., of 62.5¢c. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11027. Prairie Pipe Line Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. St. Louis- 
San Francisco et al. 

Against a rate of 84c on second-hand iron pipe from Tank 

City Siding, Okla., to DeQueen, La., as unjust and unreason- 
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able because in excess of a 33.5c.rate from Arkansas City to 
DeQueen, Tank City Siding being an intermediate point, 
Asks for reparation amounting to $2,954. 

No. 11028. Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., et al., vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
paper from Sault Ste. Marie to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and Louisiana in comparison with 
the rates from the Fox River district. Ask for just, reason. 
able and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 11029. Prairie Pipe Line Co., Topeka, vs. B. & O. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on carload of wrought 
iron pipe from Pittsburgh to Vanora, Kan., erroneously billed 
to Rose, Okla., instead of Rose, Kan. Asks for reparation 
down to the amount of charges that would have accrued if 
car had not been sent astray. . 

— Lampert Lumber Co., St. Paul, vs. C. M. & St. P, 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cedar shingles, siding 
and lumber from points in Washington to destinations in 
Iowa. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11031. Schuhles Pure Grape Juice Co., Highland, N. Y,, 
vs. Central New England et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage, storage and penalty 
charges on carloads of grapes forwarded to complainant at 
Highland, N. Y., in diregard of embargoes and knowledge of 
the fact that the team tracks of the carrier would not per- 
mit of handling the cars forwarded in defiance of embargoes, 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 11032. Riter Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Pa. R. R. Co, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on traffic to 
and from complainant’s plants at Leetsdale, Pa., by reason 
of the failure of the defendants to make any allowance for 
services performed by the engines of the complainant in 
switching, such as the carrier is alleged to make the Ameri- 
can Bridge- Co. at Ambridge, Pa. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE. 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with each other. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First 
insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
sertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
viations counted as words; 6 point type; payable in advance. 
Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-—Situation wanted by thoroughly ex- 
perienced man, age 34. Now employed in similar capacity with 
large western industry. Prefer eastern or southern location. 
Gilt edge references. Address U. N. N. 678, car Traffic World, 
Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—Competent man, with long and de- 
sirable traffic and private car operating experience with rail- 
roads and industrials, desires promising connection. Best ref- 
erences. Address E; N. N. 7°89, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


ARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
Traffic Manager. Age 30. Railroad, industrial and war depart- 
ment experience. At present traffic manager for branch of the 
= department. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 

cago. . 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern. Seventeen years’ experience in railroad work, handling 
tariffs, claims, ete. Age 42, married; prefer West. .G. J. E. 119, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 

—— nll 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager by experienced young 
man now employed in that capacity. Long experience in rail- 
road work as rate clerk, etc. Address I. E. Z. 567, Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN, President, 90 West Street New York. 
AM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 


t Street, New York. 
RSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
. WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


S. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 

J. .. Sade Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
New York. 

J. Ceennes BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Balti- 
more, 4 

Cc. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 99 West Street, New York. 

CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


New York. J. P. 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


to interior ports and to take care of outgoin 
This company maintains a high standard o 


this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. 
with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and fuM information concerning available prop 


ness enterprises are invited to correspond 
erty will be promptly furnished. 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


freight for foreign countries. 
service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. 


The territory covered by 
Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of busi- 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
CONNECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania 


“Railroad via float at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. 
to Curtis Bay. 


At Port Coving- 
With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 


ton with the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C B. R. R. 
valor = gy egg lb ce Maga ee ee North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 


Through connections via these routes to all points Hast, West, 
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DETROIT NOT EMBARGOED 


We are accepting carload and less than 
carload shipments to all Detroit manu- 
facturers as well as to all Michigan points. 


Inquire of any of our offices for par- 
ticulars or assistance. 


The FAST FREIGHT 
FORWARDING CO... 


General Offices: BUFFALO, N.Y., 511 Brisbane Bldg. 


CLEVELAND OFEICE 


J. W. SAVAGE, Agent 
702 Belmont Bldg. 
Main 3148 


DETROIT OFFICE 


L. M. WHITE, A. G. M. 
705 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Cadillac 1418 


JAMESTOWN OFFICE 


B. J. HEUSINGER, Agent 
Chandler Street 
Jamestown 542W 


SYRACUSE OFFICE 


W. C. GIBSON, Agent 
414 Wieting Block 
Warren 9090 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE — ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
fred harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
View to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

C. E. Childe Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Oscar F 1 Treasurer 

T. M seme Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, . 
 OOOUR «cassia ecicnchcaibesiiciichiianiniiainiaibss Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EEE eed 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 


~—s Located at Sterling and Rogk Falls, Ill. 
~ N, Bra 

PW. Dill 
W. J. Borlei Secretary-Treasurer 
wong Traffic Manager 


gill corr-spondence relative to movement of traffic to.or from 
iuing «nd Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
“anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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Stencil Machine 


A boy in your shipping room cuts the customer’s 
name in a sheet of paper. A stroke of the brush 
puts this shipping address on the package in 
clear, large letters. 


This stenciled address makes the goods reach 
home to your customer. 


When you wish to improve your shipment mark- 
ings Ideal Stencil Machine Service will be demonstrated 
in your office in ten minutes, with your permission. 


IDEAL 
STENCIL 
MACHINE 
Co. 


20 Ideal Block 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 
Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $18.00 per year 


Regular Semi-Monthly Service 
Bordeaux 


BALTIMORE « srren 


Genoa 
ACME OPERATING CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


610 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 11 Broadway 
Phone Central 909 Phone Bowling Green 6363—8804-5-3 
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Docket of the Commission 


: 
Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
mew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 8&—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Money: 
10744—Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. lk 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
10803—Western Lime and Cement Co. vs. C. 
Co. et al. 
December 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
wae Improvement Came A. TF. GS ES. OP. Re. Co 
et al. 
December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
7 Griess Pfleger Tanning Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
10835—George E. Franzen vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Cecember 8—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Worthington: 
10878—Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa et al. vs. A. T 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 8—Burlington, Vt.—Examiner Woodward: 
10939—Bryant & Chapman Co. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10863—Charleston Ore Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: : 
10891—-O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp, as Burns & Knapp Lum- 
ber Co., vs. Big Sandy & Ky. River Ry. Co. et al. 


December 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
10907—Goldsmith Bros. Smelting and Refining Co. vs. P. C. C. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
10872—Ohio Iron and Steel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10311—Downey Shipbuilding Corp. vs. S. I. R. T. Ry. et al. 
December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Chairman Aitchison: 
10745—Natl. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. of the U. S. vs. Ala. & 
Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
10745, Sub. No. 1—Sou. Wholesale 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. ; 
December 10—Argument at Washington D. C.: 
10496—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Cincinnati, 
& Texas Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
ar~ y~ tanemnanaene Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10417—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. C. R. 
I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Money: 
10840—St. Bernard Cypress Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 
and Hines. 
i .-¢" > eae Cypress Co. of Fla. vs. A. C. L. Ry. 
o. et al. 
December 10—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
10866—Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

10897—-Old Ben Coal Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

10846—Old Ben Coal Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 

ears Hines Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

et al. 

10920—Mason Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 

a ry ane R. R. & Term. Co. vs. Cent. R. R. Co. of 

. J. et al. 


B. & Q. R. R. 


Grocers’ Assn. et al. vs. 


New Orleans 


6900, Sub. No. 1—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. E. J. R. R. 


and Term. Co. et al. 


December 10—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Pattison: 
Wege--Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10942—Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. S. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 11010—Thomas Iron Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
10918—Thomas Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10545—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. vs. Ala. 
\ Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
9966—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
9967—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. i. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
10090—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
10469—Hudson Mule Co. vs. Director General et al. 


December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
10823—The Texas Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co. et al. 


December 11—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wilson: 
Fourth Sect. App. 607 et al.—Boston & Maine R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
10849—Rock City Spoke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Argument at Washington, D: C.: 

9806—E.. T. Stokes et al. vs. D. L. & W. BR. R. Co. et al. 

9806, Sub. 1—E. T. Stokes et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

10579—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

10876—Dairy products and poultr f : 

15th Section Application 7825. 7 en eee 
December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 

7714—F rank Hagenburg vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago et al. 


7714, Sub. No. 1—Albert Lea Hide and Fur Co. vs. Belt Ry, 
of Chicago et al. 

7714, Sub. No. 2—Adler Oberndorf vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 

7714, » No. 3—Chas. Frend & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
et 


7714, Sub. No. 4—Bolles & Rogers vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
7714, Sub. No. 6—John Miller & Co. vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
* 5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Ry. Co. et al. 
December 13—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Wilson: 
10904— Waukesha Pure Food Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al, 


December 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
ber 9 la Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co, 

et al. 

December 15—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Pattison: 
10837—Security Mills and Feed Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications 1548, 1952, 1561, 1573, 703, 1074, 

458, 1625, 1563, 3925 1747. 

December 15—Chicago, Ili—Examiner Flynn: 

a Docket 41—Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Ry. Co. 

December 15—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Worthington: 

10932—The Otto Weiss Milling Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Ry. Co. et al. : 

December 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Eddy: 
10902—E. H. Edwards Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 17—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Worthington: 
10903—Oklahoma State Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
8291—-Miller Bros. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 18—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Wilson: 
10864—Gill Andrews Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 18—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Eddy: 
10873—The Public Service Commission of the State of Wash- 

ington et al. vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. et al. 

December 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
10827—Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf R. R. Co. et al. 

December 19—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Wilson: 
10886—Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Assn. 

December 19—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: : 
10943—American Sea Green Slate Co. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks- 

burg Ry. Co. et al. 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 20—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 

1023—The Buffalo Union Furnace Co. et al. vs. L. S. & M.S. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

December 20—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Eddy: 
10916—Sullivan Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al 
= Sound & Cascade R. R. Co. vs. Gt.. Nor. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

December 20—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Worthington: 
be oy ee Producing and Refining Cor. of America vs. 

C. & A. et al. ; 
10848—Oklahoma Producing and Refining Cor. of America Vs. 
C. & E. I. R. R. et al. 
10855—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. et al 

December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 10547—United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 27—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Eddy: 
10858—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho ex rel. 

vs. O. S. L. Ry. et al. 

January 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 

10857—J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 
10656--Utah State Automobile Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. ©. 
et al. 
January 5—Washington, D. C:-—Examiner Quirk: 
* 10959—Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. RB. 
Co. et al. 
January 5—Toledo, O.—Examiner Keene: 
* 10883—The Milburn Wagon Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
* Fourth Section Applications 3965, 1548, 1952, 2045, 3239. 
January 5—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Graham: 
* 10971—Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 
10882—Ryan Fruit Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
January 6—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Quirk: , 
* 10987—The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et 4. 
January 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: ‘vom 
* 10063—Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. © 
et al. 
January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i Sw: Docket No. 1—Atlanta, Birmingham & 
R. BR. Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 2—Texas Midland Ry. Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 4—Kansas City Southern R. R. 
Valuation Oocket No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound R. BR. 
Valuation Docket No. 6—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R. R. 


January 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 10945—Deering Mine Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 8—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Graham: Co 
* 10965—Roberts Cottonseed Oil Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. % 


et al. a 
* 10972—Cairo Assn. of Commerce vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. & 


vs. C. M& 


Atlantic 
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THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD 


Direct Service 
in 
Foreign Banking 


@ Superior connections with the principal 
shipping points and financial centers of the 
world enable us to give unexcelled service 
pertaining to all branches of foreign trade. 


@ We are prepared to furnish accurate credit 
information to shippers and bankers and to 
advise as to custom regulations, shipping 
facilities and freight rates. 


@ Bills of exchange and maturing documents 
of all kinds are bought or taken for collec- 
tion. We issue drafts and cable transfers on 
all important cities in the world. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


{| LUCKENBACH LINES 


ica v8. 


etal New York 


. et al. 


ex rel. 


Ry. Co. 


. et al. 


Rotterdam 


Amsterdam 


Express Freight Service 


Twin Screw American Steamers 


7" 44 Whitehall Street 
ante . New York 


T. AR McGEOY, 
. R. Gen’l West. Freight Agent 


607 Marquette Bldg. 
» Chicago 


Merchants Exchange 
San Francisco 
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January 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Foane: 
* ber 37 tain aon Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et a 


January 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Quirk: 
* 10984—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 


January 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley 
* 11005—The National Industrial Traffic Eanane vs. American 
Ry. Express Co. et al. 


January 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 

* 8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Co. et al. 

* 7 en Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. cont: R. R. Co. 
et 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner canter: 
Valuation Docket No. 21—Carolina R. R. Co. 
a Docket No. 37—Kingston-Carolina R. R. and Lum- 
er Co. 


January 12—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Le 5 3 
* 10741—Cedar Rapids Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner tin 
* 10977—Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 10973—Swift & Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* ae eeward Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et a 


January 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 10982—Electric Coal Co.°and Casparis Stone Co. vs. C. & 
B. I. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 14—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Quirk: 
* 10981—The Galion Iron Works Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


January 14—Washington, D. Cepia , te iw 
veuiien Docket No. 31, Norfolk Sou. Co., * atlantic &N. 
Go 2B. Ca. Carthage & Pinehurst * % Co. 


January eons Ill.—Examiner Mackley 
* a ¥en E. Decker & Sons vs. Minn. St. Louis R. R. Co. 
et a 


January 15—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Quirk: 
* 11002—The Union Rolling Mills Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


January 15—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Keene: 
* 10986—J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* bar F. Watson Co. et al. vs. Alton & Sou. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


January 17—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Keene: : 
* 9887—St. Louis Electric Terminal Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 11011—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
* 10970—Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co. et al. 


January 21—Muncie, Ind.—Examiner Keene: 

* ber a | Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. 
0. e 

* — Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. 
o. et al. 


January 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
ber ey on Valley Coal Co. et al. vs. Director-General, A. 
& S. F. Ry. ‘Co. et al. 


pum... 23—Monroe, La.—Examiner Graham: 
% str y omeaamean Carbon Co. vs. Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 


* 10966—Southern Carbon Co. vs. Ark. & La. Midland Ry. Co. 
et al. 


January 26—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Graham: 
* 11001—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. St. L.-S. na Ry. Co. et al. 


January. 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graha 
* 10 ere Vernon Lumber Co. et al. vs. Til. Cent. KR. BR. 
o. et al. 
* 11009—Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Abilene & 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


TEMPORARY LEGISLATION 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 5—Late Bulletin—Pressure was 
brought to bear on Senator Cummins today by two Re- 
publican members of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee to get him to agree to put through temporary 
legislation returning the roads January 1. The situation 
was put up to Majority Leader Lodge, with the hope that 
he would convince Senator Cummins that the roads should 
be returned the first of the year. Director-General Hines 
has conferred with Senator Cummins on the legislative 
situation and the latter is understood to have pointed out 
that the roads should be retained until permanent legis- 
lation is enacted, if that can be accomplished some time 
in January. 
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OFFICIAL MAP 
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St. Joseph Warehouse and 
Cold Storage Company 
Capital $400,000.00 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 


ry] 


Capacity, Cold Storage, 13,000,000 pounds 
General Storage, 25,000,000 pounds 


RECEIVERS FORWARDERS ~~ DISTRIBUTORS 
EVERY cee STORAGE 
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T RAGE co: beck 
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NO CARTAGE. ON RAIL SHIPMENTS 


At the Gateway to the Great West and Southwest. 
Low Insurance. Fireproof Buildings. Sprinkler System. 


Our Improved Facilities enable us to render a prompt and 

efficient service of such a character that shippers through 

this Gateway, either West or East bound, will find it profit- 
10 T able to give us an opportunity to serve them. 


The Union Freight Terminal of All 
J] Railroads Entering St. Joseph, Missouri 
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isted in the world before. Thousands of men who are willing to 
qualify for positions paying from $2,500 to $10,000 a year and 
more are urgently needed. These positions are open in a field as yet 
little thought of by most men. Without knowing fully the facts, it 
seems incredible that so many of those splendid jobs are actually going 
begging for men to fill them. . ; 
Transportation today is the second largest and most important busi- 
ness in the country! It is the life-blood of the nation’s industry. 
More than four billions of dollars annually are spent in freight charges, 
et it has been estimated that eight out of every ten shippers are 
losing money in shipping. This is because a few men actually know the 
most economical methods of forwarding freight. Millions of dollars are 
wasted because of a lack of technical knowledge of Regulated Trans- 
portation and Shipping. A hundred thousand more competent, well 
trained traffic men are needed to stop these tremendous losses. 


Right Now Opportunities are Unlimited 


H “iste lying within your grasp, is opportunity such as never ex- 


Reconstruction work in Europe and the great 
expansion of Foreign Trade are speeding Amer- 
ica’s Railroads and Merchant Marine which haul 
the goods for world-wide trade. We have the 


“Here Is Your Opportunity— 
_. Be aTRAFFIC MANAGER” 


A Great New 
Field As Yet 
Unthought of 
By Most Men 


i, 2 A. New Four Billion Dollar Industry in.Great 
ae Need of Trained Experts at Salaries of 
$2,500 to $10,000 and More a Year— 


know all the Laws, Rules and Regulations of shipping can stop the 


loss of the millions of dollars wasted in hauling freight. Trained men 
are what the railroads and shippers demand. They must know about 


Rates, Classifications, Routing, Claims, Demurrage, Ocean Traffic, In- 


terstate Commerce Rulings, etc. A hundred such men are needed 
where one is available. here never .was a more opportune time to 
enter this fascinating profession. Get in now! You should qualify to 
increase your income 50—75—100 per cent. . Earnings limited only by 
your ability and opportunity to save wasted money. Some traffic ex- 
perts earn enormous salaries—such as a Detroit man, who gets $19,500 
a year, and a Cleveland man, who directs Tank Car shipments and re- 
ceives $24,000 a year. What others have done you can do. But, you 
must know—you must be trained. 


Train In Spare Time—At Home 


Through the American Commerce Association—a national organiza- 
tion of traffic men—you can easily master the 
details of traffic management. Studying at 
ome, in your spare time, you can fit yourself 


WHAT THESE ae the problems of present day transpor- 
MEN HAVE DONE 


z You can do it without losing a day’s 
time from your present work and at a cost of 
only a few cents a day. Once a member of this 











cars, the shops and the crews to man them. One 
thing is lacking, and that is a sufficient supply 
of Trained Traffic Experts to guide this great 
flow of traffic into the quickest, least costly 
routes. The railroads, the shippers and ship 
owners are calling for traffic men. 

Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
State Railway and Public Utility Commissions 
need Traffic Secretaries and Experts. Half a 
million smaller shippers must employ consulting 
Traffic Managers who will direct the work of 
five to a dozen or more concerns. Tens of 
thousands of Assistant Traffic Managers are 
needed in large Railroad, Industrial and Asso- 
ciation Traffic Departments. If you are read 
to give trained service in traffic work, you will 
not have to look for a job. 


Why Traffic Hen are Paid Big Salaries 


The Traffic Man who knows all the ins-and- 


Salary Advanced $600.00 in One Year—Three ad- 
vances since starting with your Association.— 
P. A. Bateman, Maryland Casualty Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


$50.00 Per Month Increase as a result of the 
training and assistance I have had from the Asso- 
ciation—‘‘am cleaning up.’’—C. F. Ellis, Doug- 
las, Wyoming. 


Three Increases In Salary for ‘“‘knowing how’’ in- 
stead of “thinking so.”,—Norman T. Gibson, 713 
Garard St., Covington, Ky. 


Salary Increased $50.00 a Month—The A. C. A. 
has been the great help.—W. F. Oakley, Manager 


Pure Oil Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Salary Increased $25.00 Per Week—Few yoars ago 
a rate clerk; now assistant traffic manager.— 
A. H. Eichmeier, 7530 Kreiger Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


From Shipping Clerk to Traffic Manager—Just re- 
ceived my appointment as traffic manager with 
my concern and realize it is all due to my study 
in the Association.—Emil A. Klemm, Traffic Man- 
ager Standard Brewing Company, Chicago, Ill. 


great association, you receive the help of its 
Advisory Traffic Council made up of traffic men 
of national reputation. This council consists of 
such men as: 


Albert Gantt, Traffic Manager, Corn Products 
Refining Company; William Scott Gowie, Amer- 
ican Freight Board Committee; Samuel G. Lutz, 
Vice-President, Chicago & Alton Railroad; 
George Chester Conn, Traffic Manager, Buick 
Motor Company; Fred H. Behring, General 
Freight Agent, Southern Railway System, Wash- 
ington; Ralph H. Drake, Division Freight 
Agent, American Can Company, as well as° 
nearly 200 others of equal prominence. 


Write for Free Book 


“Opportunities and Requirements for Traffic 
Work” is a remarkable book that explains this 
exceptional training in detail. It shows you 


outs of shipping can save his firm thousands of 
dollars in shipping charges. That’s why he is 
paid big money for his services. As an instance 
of possibilities, the scope and importance of his 
work, consider these few examples: 

_A certain concern in South Chicago was ship- 
Ping about 200 cars of coke daily to its East- 
ern smelters. A traffic expert succeeded in get- 
ting the rates adjusted so that about $5 was 
Saved on each car—a saving of over $300,000 
on the year’s business. 

n St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, : 
ty reconsigning cars and by under charges, a railroad lost over 
Through the efforts of a traffic expert, a recent adjustment of rates 
was made that resulted in a refund of $120,000 to the Meeker Coal Co. 
A Traffic Man recently saved his concern $24,000 on shipments to 
their new plant in Chattanooga. Another saved $9,751 in shipping 66 
carloads in two weeks. Another saved $36,000 by applying a deferen- 
tial rate on 1,500 cars from Pittsburgh to Canada. 

iS it any wonder that shippers are willing to pay competent, well 
trained Traffic Managers $2,500 to $10,000 and even up to $25,000 a 
year? He can save many times these amounts for his firm. He is a 
vital part of his business. He holds high position, is independent and 


Tespected. 
You Must Be Trained 
Methods of shipping, under State and Federal regulation, have ‘be- 
come so complicated that the day when a man could start “at the 


om” and succeed in transportation work is gone. Only men who 


graph wire, with 


maker, Lodi, N. J. 


ciation I never 
Tacoma, Wash. 


From $1,700 to $3,000 a Year—Ten years on tele- 
no future. Owe all of success 
to Association and its training.—C. H. Wana- 


Advances to Position With Largest Grain Ex- 
porter—Without help and instruction from_Asso- 
have been able to handle 
this work.—M. Agard, 901 Board of Trade Bldg., 





how in a short time you can fit yourself te 
enter this great new field of opportunity. You 
will find what splendid possibilities it affords. 
It is a wonderful revelation in itself. The op- 
portunity to earn from $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
and more lies before you. The first step toward 
that goal is to send for further information 
about this wonderful new calling. In writing, 
state your age, present occupation and whether 
or not you have had previous traffic experience. 
Address: The American Commerce Association, 
Dept. 212, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Pr eaX= ers isi i = Se 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 212, 4043 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book, ‘“‘A New Profession,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for Traffic Management. 


| 

| 

| 

| I have had previous traffic experience 0 no experience [} 
1 

! 

I 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
| CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, 

To Custom House Brokers, 
Transfer Companies, 
Foreign Trade Developers, etc. 


THIS DIRECTORY 


Offers you the opportunity to present your trade message to over 7,000 
directly interested subscribers, 52 times per year, at a total expense amounting 
to less than the cost of writing one personal letter.to each of them. 


Special terms on contracts placed before December 15, 1919 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Advertising Department 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TITH STREET 
66 Car Switeh 


Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, recto? nue 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: .ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. Car's, 1000 Can 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENwRaAY RTORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
-Members American Chain of Warefiouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Legal and practical traffic questions answered by experts 
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Speciat Car Designed for the Transportation of Hydrochloric Acid ; 


_ The Conquest of Service 


The mastery of world markets 
which General American Tank 
Cars have achieved has been a 
‘conquest of service. 


«.. They have won leadership 
. “among shippers of every nation- 


* ality—in every land and clime— 


_ by the service they render.. 


'. The world’s tribute to them is 
simply a practical business-like 
recognition of their dependability 
—of their long-lived economy— 


of the exclusive “GATX” fea- 


\, tures that add\so much to their 
‘usefulness 5 and, ind. value. 


zy, a “CAR 


Theengineeringknowledgeand 
skill which have won this univer- 
sal recognition for “GA TX” 
products are immediately avail- 
ableto every shipper in the United 
States. “GATX” engineers bring 
the experience: of twenty years 
to the consideration of your per- 
sonal shipping. problems. They 
are of vital service in providing 
and adjusting (that quality and 
quantity of oquineie needed for 
the unparalleled opportunities fac- 


ing shippers. today. Their expert... 


service incuts no Charge—no ob- 
s eaesieea & Waite for iptorpiation, 
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Gener Offices: Harris Trust Bldg. cs Chi¢ago 7 
a =. Plantsat: East: ge Ind: Sand Springs, Okla. yronen oO. ee é, 
‘ Ph “Builders % “Sales s: 1 Ba ery, Place, N. ms, Looe" 
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